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To the Ricut HonodvurABLE 


GEORGE Lord LYTTELTON, 
BARON of FRANELY. 


| My Loxp, 


OCRATES through many ages has been kindly re- 
ceived by all perſons of virtue, learning, and taſte; your 
Lordſhip has already paid him parti marks of your re- 
gard in his preſent character and dreſs ; your approbation of 
this dramatic poem, 1s my ftrongeſt encouragement to offer it 
to the public ; mere amuſement, and to fill up an interval of 
leiſure and ſolitude, were, I confeſs, my firſt inducements to 
attempt this performance; I could not then think of making 
it public, tho' ſome few friends of learning and judgment 
gave me their favourable opinion of it; but altho' this ſome- 
what gratified. my vanity, yet it was not a ſufficient motive 
to induce me to a publication, without applying to, and fol- 
liciting your Lordſhip to peruſe it, being well aſſured, that 
if you thought it tolerable, I had not much to dread from 
any reader of candour and ingenuity : I was ambitious of ſo 
high a ſanction, and I am happy in the enjoyment of it---But 
your Lordſhip's further indulgence to Socrates, in pointing at, 
and proſeribing ſeveral inaccuracies, redundancies, and other 
infirmities of the work, and above all, in taking him under 
your protection, at a time when learning and virtue meet 
| A's | with 


© teſt poſterity: your's, my Lord, can die but with the 
language, and ſome of 1 it's. trüeſt honours and ornaments ex- 
emplified in all your poetic works, and with the Chriſtian re- 
gion, fo nobly ſupported by you in vou argument on the 
converſion of St. Paul : as to my own, I have as yet no in- 


: ſurance againſt. it's mortality, except your kind opinion and 
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with ſuch cold hoſpitality * the a has in a great de- 
gree grafted this poem on the rich ſtock of your own high 
reputation; as a ſcyon that may draw from the foſtering in- 


fluence of your fame, no {mall nouriſhment and ſupport ; your 


laurels will, (contrary to the qualities of moſt others) not only 


inſure immortality and vigour to themſelves, but preſerve life 
and verdure to any tender ſprigs which they vouchſafe to 
ſhelter. Give me leave, my Lord, to return you my ſincere 
thanks for the favour you do me, in permitting this dedica- 


tion of Socrates, to you; it will be. the greateſt literary ho- 


fiour to my name, to be ſeen in company with your's 22 la- 
gliſh 


protection of this little work, calculated you know for the 


Floſet, and not for the ſtage. Whatever it's merit or demerit 


may be, it will have a fairer and more diſpaſſionate trial, than 


moſt pieces exhibited can expect to meet with. I ſhall tre(- 
| paſs upon your patience, by once more recommending this 


tender, and firft-publiſhed offspring of my fancy, to your 


friendly adoption and patronage, and to. aſſure you, that I am, 
my Lord, with the greateſt eſteem and reſpect, 


Your Lordſhip's moſt obliged 


and moſt obedient humble Servant, 


Amyas Buthe. 
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ADVERTISEMEN T. 


HE ſyſtem and ſentiments employed in the following 

poem, whether moral or metaphyſical, are no farther 
embraced by the author, nor recommended to the reader, than 
as they agree with, ſound morality and chriſtian principles : 
they are conſidered as the neareſt approaches made by unin- 
ſpired reaſon, to that perfect diſpenſation, which the goſpel 
affords to mankind. The name of Socrates will in ſome mea 
ſure fandify the doctrine he delivers; his cataſtrophe will be 
a ſignal and illuftfious inſtance, both of the depravity and ex- 
cellence of human nature. It is with the view to introduce 
the knowledge of this wonderful man, and bis ſyſtem, to 
thoſe, whoſe want of leiſure,” and different purſuits, have pre- | 
vented them from ſtudying the dead languages, that he comes 
abroad in this dreſs, to entertain (we hope) and inſtruct the 
reader, to whoſe candour and favour we venture to ſubmit 
ä S e 


To 
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_ His virtue triumphs, triumphs as he dies; 
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To AM VAS BUS HE, Eſq; on his Dramatic Po u on 
the death of SOCRATES. 


By an unknown hand. 


HE half. evangeliz d, inſpired ſtore 4 
Of facred Socrates his heaven - taught lore 

. with dignity divine your lays; 
There pagan truths with chriſtian fervor blaze, 
The goſpel's harbinger, who ſhone fo bright, 
With more than ethic rays, than nature's hight 
His lamp was rais'd---with more than mortal flame 
His foul was fir d, from heaven it's luſtre came; 
mea ſprung, his ſtedfaſt mind, 
Which throws all vain philoſophy behind; 
All technic arrogance, all ſtoic pride, 


And falſe preſumption, ever wand ring wide 
From virtue's genuine path, whoſe wiſdom trod 


The path of purity, the way to God. 


There Socrates a human ſaviour went, 


And taught mankind to tremble and repent; 


There ſhone the hallow d ſage- in your ſtrong lines 
Intrinſic energy, and greatneſs ſhines : 

Here ſtrength of ſoul, the man divine appears, 

By rigid power oppreſs d, oppreſs d by years, 

By deadly rancour 1 by fraud purſu'd, 


See rancour, fraud, by Socrates ſubdu'd ; 


His virtue conquers all, all rage defies, 


[ vi ] 
O glorious taſk ! mere mortal man to 
Could unaſſiſted nature climb fo high 
Your hand each ſentiment ſublime could trace 
With native ſtrength, ſimplicity and grace; 
Your well-dire&ed thought the pile could plan, 
And raiſe once more to view the godlike man, 
Ere&, admir d, as when all Athens wept, 
And widow'd Virtue mournful vigils kept; 


Your hand can fill, and ftrike the ſoul with awe, | 


And Socrates-with equal virtue draw. 


Dramatis 


— — 


Dramatis Perſonæ. 
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40 1 l 50 
SCENE, SocrarTEss houſe. 


SocrATESs ſolus. 


Let envy's hoſtile darts aſſault in vain 
This firm- collected foul, I feel that ſtrength, 
That fortitude ſerene, which honeſty. 
Alone can give the mind, that never lodg d. 
Preſumption vain, hypocrify,. nor pride 
Within it's ſecret cells; nor public 2 
Nor oſtentation vile, nor ſenſual views 
Abhorr d, nor impious thoughts againſt the gods--— 
Integrity ! thou citadel ſecure, 
Thou bulwark of the ſoul---invinable ! 
Intrench my heart around with conſcious ſtrength, 
Becoming dignity, and juſt diſdain 
Of imputations foul, and horrid crimes : 

I. feel an inſpiration from above 
Invig rate, and ſublime my inward frame, 

B 
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Y ſhield, my breaſt- plate, virtue has put on, 


And 


EST CRATE S. 


Ana raiſe my ſpirits up- there is-=-there is--- 
" Socrates ſhall live for ever---I feel 

An active and immortal principle; 

J ſhall be juſtified above the ſtars 

Among the bleſs d, at heaven's great tribunal, 
O energy divine I feel the God 


Inſpiring comfort. 
Enter HE RMO GENES, 


HEerMOGENES. 

Hail 1 Rreat holy fage 
Of aſpect venerable, tho the trace 
Of waſteful years and ſoul- employing thought 
Sit furrow'd on thy brow '! if diſengag d 
From private cares, let now the roſy morn 
Invite thy ſteps abroad to yonder ſhades, 
Where oft thy moral doctrines clear d ſome truth, 
Some heavenly truth, and check d the ſtream 
Of a licentious age; go forth once more 
In thy integrity, let idem force 
Direct and bleſs mankind. 

| 'BOCRATES. 
Hail, worthy friend 1 | 

"ny ever preſent to my inmoſt 9 
When beſt employ d, come, ſit thee down a while; 
Thy viſit is well tim 'd---juſt as thou enter d, 
My ſoul was full intent on virtue's charms 
In beauty's form array d; for, ſhe ſhines 
As do aerial ſhapes that bring to men 


Some 
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Some high beheſts from heav'n, and on my mind 
Beams radiant light, ſuch as pure ſpirits tee] 
When diſengag'd from earth they wing their way 
To happy manſions. 


HER MOGENES. 

No the thoughts 
Which thus employ thy mind, oppreſs d by ills 
And injur'd by thy thankleſs countrymen ;- 
Ungrateful Athens---ages yet to come 
But thy exalted mind with pity looks 
On thoſe confederates ; you feel for them 
A father's anger when they moſt, offend. 
Fain would I view thoſe truths by thee diſplay d. 
In all their native charms, from thy clear * 
Truths flow like oracles. 


Soc kxAT ES. 


Iiis wiſdom's taſk. 
To riſe againſt miſrule's oppreſſive power, 
And conquer calumny with virtue's force; 
Th' Athenians yet may feel, perhaps confeſs 
That Socrates deſerv'd a better fate; 
But heaven's decrees muſt over all prevail, 
And innocence mult learn to ſuffer wrongs---- 
Know, beauty is a pure etherial ray 
Of fair celeſtial make, that iſſues forth 
From the ſole fount of light, and luſtre ſpreads 
Thro' air and earth and heaven: old ocean teels- 
The influence of it's beam: when tempeſts fly 
They bear it on their wings: the firmament 
Radiant with ſtarry orbs, light above light 

2. 


In 
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In lucid order rais'd, aloud * 


The fair original | 
HERMOGENES. 


The works of God 
Indeed are great, and ſhew a wond'rous hand 
Which gave them thus to ſhine ; but ſtill remains 
What I moſt long to know, how virtue wears 
Fair beauty's form, and as you ſeem d to hint 
Differs but in the name. 

SOCRATES. 
Beauties that ſhine 

In the material world, are certain laws 
Impreſs d on natural things, by the great God 
Of nature, furniſh'd with peculiar powers 
To actuate their being, by which they move 
To their reſpective ends; nor do they want 
A higher rule, as they can never ſwerve 
From what 1s beautiful: but man is rais'd 
High in the ſcale of beings, and inform'd 
With intellectual faculties that ſhew 
The beauty of the mind, by which he claims 
Relation to his Maker, and partakes 
Of rectitude divine: hence, moral acts 
Which flow from reaſon, and obſequious will, 
Are beaytiful and good, - becauſe with God 
Similitude they hold, whoſe ſacred will, 
Pure as his eſſence, never can divert 
From what is right, and is itſelf the law 
Which we call nat'ral, as He, only, rules 
As wel the moral as material world. 5 
ja | HExMOGENES. 
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HERMOGENESõV. 
Great are thy ſentiments, thou ſage divine, 
And reſt on principles that bear the teſt 
And ſcrutiny of reaſon. He who form'd 
The ſum of things, to every part aſſign d 
Beauty and order, ſuited to the kinds 
Of their reſpective natures, as a law 
To rule their actions; but on man he ſtamp'd 
An image of himſelf, by which he moves 
To moral ends by intellectual means. Ex. HER. 


HY M N to Beauty and Virtue, 


Semichorus 1. | 
Hail ſacred fource of heav'n and earth! © 
From thee fair beauty takes her birth : 
Whate'er in proſpect charms the eye, 
From thee receives its pleaſing dye: 
From thee, Apollo gilds the ray 
That uſhers in the new-born day : 
From thee, the moon with borrow'd light- 
Supplies the ſilver lamp of night: 
From thee, fair Iris paints her bow 
Where all thy varied colours glow : 
Form'd by thy hand, does nature fpread 
A flow'ry carpet o'er the mead : 
From thee the face of earth is ſeen 
Array'd in chearful robes of green: 
What bloſſoms on the fragrant tree 
Derives th' impatient buds from thee : | 
What 


re S. 


What ſparkles in the diamond ſhows 
The brighter fount from which it flows : 
All that can pleaſe in earth or air 

Is but of thee a copy far : 

Thy beauty fills the world with light, 


Which without thee, would fink in night. 


Semichorus 2. 
But beauty, in the moral way, 
Shines with a brighter purer ray ! 
Diſtinct the living lines appear; 

The colours ſtrong, the image clear, 
Not fairer ſeen, nor yet more like 
The objects from the mirrour ſtnke : 
There, fortitude and prudence ſhine, 

Beaming with radiance divme: 

Here awful juſtice holds her ſcales, 
Her pure decrees impartial deals: 
There the firm patriot pleads the cauſe 
Of merit, rais'd on virtue's laws; 

And here, th' mmoral villain bleeds, 
Unpitied, for nefarious deeds. 


Chorus. 
Beauty and virtue are the fame ; 
They differ, only in the name. 
What to the foul is pure and bright 
Is beauty in a moral light ; 
And what to ſenſe does charms convey 
Is beauty in the nat'ral way: 


Each 
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Each from one ſource it's eſſence draws, 
And both conform to nature's laws. 


SCENE I. 


SocRATES ſolus. 
It cannot be--for ſince this beauteous world 
Was rais'd by God, his Providence muſt rule 
The vaſt machine--Changs 3 is an idle toy 
For fools to play with--Shquld fixt nature change 
Her well-known courſe, and vary from the laws 
That guide the ſyſtem : ſhould the elements, 
Whereof all things in this our lower world 
Are form'd, deſert the ſtation which they hold, 
In concert with the whole : ſhould the great frame 
Of that bright heavenly arch, which o 5 our heads 
Shines with refulgent light, give way, and feel 
A diſſolution : ſhould celeſtial ſpheres 
Forget their wonted courſe, and devious turn 
As chance miſguides: ſhould the bright lamp of heaven 
Withdraw his light, and the pale — — ring moon 
Miſtake her well-known path: ſhould ſeaſons mix 
In wild confuſion, or expiring winds 
Breathe their laſt gaſp : ſhould earth's fair fruitage droop 
Like children on the wither'd breaſts that fail 
Of proper food: ſhould chance or fortune reign 
With arbitrary ſway: what would. become 
Of man himſelf, for whom theſe things are made ? 
Idle furmiſe | There is a living God | 
Who rules ſupreme, under whoſe brooding wing 
All nature reſts ſecure. | | Entee 
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Enter ARISTODEMUS. 
SOCRATES. 
Welcome my friend ! 
J hope, Ariſtodemus, no new doubts 
Concerning God and Providence, diſturb- 
Ru quiet of thy mind. 
ARISTODEMUS. 
Till clearer thoughts 
Have calm'd the tumult of a working foul, 
It cannot reſt, but like a rolling ſhip 
Toſt on tempeſtuous waves, reſigns the hein 
That ſhould direct it's courſe, and feels the force 
Of riſing doubts, which like herce-warring winds. 
From divers quarters, agitate the ſoul 
With anxious thoughts that violate the peace 
And quiet of the mind---O Socrates ! 
That Makin principle I feel within me 
Is ever on the rack. ell 
SOCRATES. 
Come, let us view 
Once more the matter in fair points of light, 
And then let reaſon judge. Can'ſt thou perceive 
How cauſes operate ? what latent ſprings 
Move nature's works ? know'ft thou, what rounds the hail, 
Or points the flaming dart? how the hoar froſt 
Is form'd of pearly dew ? how icy chains 
| Reftran the fluid Lü and ſtay the courſe 
Of limpid ſtreams, that wont to glide along 


In 
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In liquid lapſe? or, grant that you could view 
Nature's receſs, and ſee the hidden wheels 
By which things move, and operate with eaſe; 
Are they at thy diſpoſal? canſt thou wing 
The feather'd ſnow ? or bid the bruſhing winds 
Sweep the aerial way? canſt thou diſpoſe 
Of feaſons and their change? do elements 
Of jarring atoms form'd, at thy command 
In friendly league combine ? or day and night 
Alternate reign? And yet all nature moves 
By certain laws that rule the vaſt machine 
In each degree of change, and ſpeak a power 
That gives it motion, and directs the parts 
To their reſpective ends; for things inert 
Could never act, without a living ſoul 
To give them energy: were it nodo, 
The orbs of heav'n would ceaſe to roll, the air 
Forget to breathe, and earth refuſe to yield 
Her various fruits. 
ARISTODEMUS. 
are the laws 

That rule the univerſe, and keep the world 
In order juſt l- my thoughts have been employ'd 
On other things. | 
So cAT ES. 

| What can employ your n 
With bk much pleaſing. joy, as thus to view 
The works of God? does not the genial ſun 
Warm and invigorate all things on earth 
Fervent with lite of every goodly kind, | 

C And 
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And ſhew them too? but as the human frame 
Is form'd of mould terreſtrial which perſpires 
Much of its vital heat, have not the gods 
Ordain'd the night for reſt, to give freſh ſprings 
To life and labour ? and when evening ray 
Dips in the ſhade, 1s not the firmament 
Bedeck'd with lights, that run their wonted round 
In circles multiform ? anon ſhines forth 
The ſplendid regent of the night, array'd 
In filver robes, and paints in ſoften d ſhades 
All nature's charms ; till the bright orient fun 
Slow-gleaming thro' the dark and cloudy dutk 
By fair Aurora led---again revives 
The face of things, and bids the lamps of night 
Withdraw their ray: is this oeconomy 
A proof of Providence? or does it ſpeak 
The laws of chance ? 
Sores. | 
O Socrates, you ſpeak 
Of things inanimate which muſt be mov'd 
By ſome external force; but I would chuſe 
To hear yonr thoughts of ellences, that act 
And move at will. | 
SOCRATES. 
Thither I did intend 
To bend my way, had not your haſty mind 
Check'd my diſcourſe, and broke the chain of thought 
I meant to hold---Say then, are not ſome men 
For wiſdom deem'd ſuperior to the reſt 


Of human kind ? "NE ; 
SE I ARISTo- 
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ARISTODEMUS. 
Yes doubtleſs ; Homer ſtands 
For ever foremoſt in the roll of fame 
For epic ſtrains ; and Sophocles high rais'd 
In buſkins trod ; the forming chizzel grac'd 
The hand of Polyclete; and living lines 
From Zeuxis pencil flow'd. 
SOCRATES. 


Say then, my "OY 
Are they, "RE images of things expreſs, 
Of mind and motion void ; or they who gave 
Spirit and energy to what they rave 
In living form, moſt worthy to be held 


In admiration? 
ARISTODEMUS. 


Doubtleſs, living forms 
By far excell ; for living forms ariſe 
Not from blind chance, but wiſe and deep deſign 
Which ſpring from reaſon ; and the works expreſs 
The final cauſe to which they owe their frame. 

SOCRATES. 
Does not the being then, whoſe boundleſs thought 
Firſt plann'd man's frame, ſo wonderfully made, 
So curious and fo fearful; and diſpens'd 
The active powers of thought and motion, ſeem 
To have directed all it's various parts 
To uletul ends? was not th' inſatiate eye 
With all its coats, made porous to receive 
And drink the limpid light? does not the ear 
Admut the floating ſound ? is it not ſtor d 
C 2 
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With organs fit to move the hearing ſenſe, 
Which by the fibres of the brain conveys 
Sounds to the ſoul ? or why ſhould nature breathe 
This gay profuſion of luxurious ſweets | 
This odorific bliſs, had not the wile, 
TH unerring power of the creative hand 
Prepar'd the organs to imbibe the ſtream 
That fragrant floats in fields of liquid air? 
Or how from viands could ſuch taſtes ariſe 
Acid or ſweet, did not the tongue explore 
Their various juices, and the palate chuſe 
What is moſt grateful ? 
ARISTODEMUS. 
Wond'rous is the frame 
Of man, and ſeems to ſpeak the hand divine 
Which rais d the ſyſtem. 
| SOCRATES. | 
Let us farther view 
The human frame, and we ſhall clearly trace 
Strong lines of Providence---Has it not ſkreen'd 
The tender ball of ſight with moving lids 
That open to the light ? and when the dew 
Of ſleep ſteals on the eyes, do they not fall 
Like a ſoft veil ? are not their pliant valves 
Which ſhut and open, edg'd with fringe of hair 
To guard againſt the wind that with rude blaſt 
Might fret the ball? are not the eye-brows form'd 
Like a fair penthouſe, to caſt off the drops 
That trickle down the front, and would annoy 
The ſeat of ſight ? does not the hearing ſenſe 


Receive 
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Receive all kind of ſound, and yet the ear 
Is never full ? Is not thy living frame 
A portion {mall of the great maſs, which forms 
Th' amazing ſum ? is not that frame ſuſtain d 
By intellectual powers, which cannot riſe 
From matter void of ſenſe? By ſequel fair 
Should you not thence infer, that intellect, 
Forecaſt, and wiſdom, from ſome power flow, 
As from a ſource of pure celeſtial. light, | 
Which ſhews the moral world to reaſon's eye, 
And gives it luſtre. | 
' ARISTODEMUS. 
| Ves; theſe ſeem he ad 
Of art and counſel : but, what human eye 
The artiſts ever ſaw ?- who knows the tools 
With which they work ? or what relation bear 
Things incorporeal to material forms? 
SOCRATES. 
Can you, Ariſtodemus, ſee the foul 
Which animates the man ? Is not the ſpring + 
That moves and actuates the whole machine, 
Conceal'd from view? and yet, you ſeem to act 
With counſel and deſign. Thus, He, who ſchem'd 
This world immenſe, preſides and rules 
By ſecret laws; Himſelf inviſible 
To mortal ken, whom yet we fairly trace 
In his material works, which all declare | 
A power divine. Say, when you gaze direct, 
Full on the fun, is not the radiant orb 
Loſt in the blaze of light? and yet the fun 


Paints 
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Paints heavn and earth to view. When thunder peals 
Thro' the aerial vault, is not the bolt 

Hurl'd on unſeen, tho viſible the ſigns 

It leaves behind? or, when fierce warring winds 


Spread deſolation round, can you diſcern 


The wings with which they fly, tho' nature „ 
Their rapid force? And if there's aught in man 


That does reſemble God ; it is the foul 


Which guides all parts, yet cannot be diſcern'd 
By ſharpeſt eye. Ceaſe then to doubt of things 
Latent from ſight, and to deny a God 
Becauſe you cannot fee him with an eye 
To mortals given. | 
| ARISTODEMUS. 
You ſeem, ſage Socrates, 
To reaſon right; and I would gladly pay 
Devotion to the gods, were their chief care 
Employ'd on men : but do not men live here 
In common with the brutes, who all enjoy 
The powers you ſpeak of, in a high degree, 
Higher perhaps than we ? 
SOCRATES. 

Can you conceive 
That gods are careleſs of the general good 
Of human kind, when you muſt own that man 
Is of all creatures that reſpire in air, 
Alone of frame ere, ordain'd to view 
The azure round, whether the ſun by day 
Heaven's vault illumine, or the ſpangling ſtars 


Glitter by night? are not the optic lights, | 
Which 
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Which view all nature in her fineſt dreſs, 
Plac'd in the higheſt region of the frame 
Objects remote to ſee, like centinels 
In a watch-tow'r, to guard againſt approach 
Of dangers from abroad ? while reptiles creep 
Along the ground, or draw a ſinuous train 
Of many a fold ; and others, range the wilds, 
Or browze the flow'ry mead, on feet that ſerve 
No other end than to conduct their frame 
Of aſpect prone : have not the gods benign 
Furniſh'd the human race with hands and arms 
Plac'd near the ſeat of ſight, by faultleſs {kill 
Fitted for uſeful ends ? 
ARISTODEMUS. 

I know no ends 
They mean to ſerve, than what the brutes purſue 
Without their aid : do they not live at wall, 
And propagate their kinds ? what more could men 
With boaſted hands ? 

SOCRATES. | 

Ariſtodemus, judge, 

How without hands, could fruits be rais'd to feed 


Theſe weakly frames, and keep the mould ring clay 


From falling into duſt ? or how could cloaths 
Be made to guard againſt the bitter blaſt 

Of rigid cold, or the fierce flaming fires 
Of ſolar ray? could houſes, made for ends 
Of neceſlary uſe, ſpontaneous riſe 

And ſettle into order ? could the ox 

Bleed at the altar, to appeaſe the gods. 
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And make atonement, without hands to fell 
And dreſs the facrifice ? do not the hands 
Make marble breathe, and canvaſs ſpeak the deeds 
Of deathleſs heroes, and tranſmit their fame 
To future ages? are not theſe ſtrong proofs 
Of God's peculiar care of human kind? 
ARISTODEMUS. 
| You reaſon like a theiſt---I can hear 
Your arguments with pleaſure ; but perhaps 
They may not prove concluſive in the end. 
SOCRATES. 
Are not all other animals depriv'd 
Of ſpeech and elocution ? but in man 
The tongue is form'd to vocal ſound, and ſpeaks 
The language of the mind, whence all the ſweets 
Of converſe flow, for words expreſs to ſenſe 
All fuch ideas as the ſoul receives 
From outward objects, latent elſe to ken 
Of reaſon's eye; for the ſoul cannot think 
Without materials fit, whereon to raiſe 
It's ſpeculations. | | * 
ARISTODEMUS. 
| What? do not all brutes 
In ſounds diſſimilar their ſenſe convey 
When fear, or pain, the beating heart aſſails, 
Or when their boſoms with warm pleaſure glow ? 
Is not the neighing of a horſe expreſs d 
In varied ſound, when in the bloom of life 
Florid and freſh, he wantons o er the plains, 
Stung with the fervour of a youthful love? 


Or 
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Or when from noſtrils wide he darts the flame 

Of kindling war, and ſnuffs the blaze of arms? 

Do not the feather'd kind, of varied plume, 

Vary their ſtrain, as riſing paſſions ſwell 

The heaving breaſt ? other the notes, which hawks 

Or eagles uſe ; as queſt of food, or fight, 

Directs the ſound : when flying near to land 

The full-gorg'd cormorant forſakes the deep, 

And ſends his ſcreams before him to the beach; 

Other his tone, than when with level wing 

He 1kims the ſurface of the briny wave. 

Many of plumy race oft' change their notes, 

As temperatures of air or weather change : 

The tempeſt-loving raven, and the crow 

Intelligent of ſeaſons, brooding clouds 

With hoarſer throat demand, and with fell croak 

The gathering ſtorms, and riſing winds foretell. 
SOCRATES. 

Tis true, Ariſtodemus, that as brutes 

Of reaſon void, are influenc'd by ſenſe ; 

They oft” their fears, or fond deſires expreſs 

By inarticulate ſounds, as appetite 

Or ſenſe directs, when ſtrong inſtinctive powers 

Of nature animal, exert their force 

And agitate the frame : ſo, nature ſpeaks, 

And nature is their law, who never ſwerves 

From the firſt rules her Maker firſt impreſs d 

On creatures mov'd by ſenſe. But man 1s form'd 

Of a ſuperior nature made to ſuit 


His intellectual faculties, that ſoar SI i By 
D Beyond 
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Beyond the verge of ſenſe, and raiſe the ſoul 
To lofty thoughts, which when reduc'd 
Into true order by the ſettling mind, 
He can expreſs in words that are the 
{l Which give ſubſiſtence ſure to his ideas 
'l Regularly laid. Hence, man with man 
W Can converſation hold, or joyous hymn 
With vocal ſymphony their Maker's praiſe, 
1 Like ſpirits glorified who ſweetly tune 
i Ihe ſpheres to harmony; or mutual lend 
And borrow reaſon, as the ſiſter moon 
1 From Phoebus draws her rays, which the again 
Diffuſes thro' the vault of heaven, to gild 
The dreary face of night---This is the ſtate 
Of man ordain'd for high and noble ends. 
" AR1STODEMUS. 
O Socrates | my ſoul begins to feel 
The force of heavenly truth---go on, great ſage, 
To clear the argument with ſtronger proof, 
And let conviction ſtill reform my mind, 
By thee impreſs d with dignity of thought. 
SOCRATES. 
Let us inveſtigate with farther ſearch 
The human nature in a higher hight, 
That point of view, wherein man joyous claims 
Relation to his Maker : for is not man 
Alone of living things on earth, endued 
- With mind and Gul by which he clearly knows 
That God exiſts, and that he rais d a world 
For this his favourite creature; yet requires 
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No other tribute than a grateful mind 
To holy adoration train'd, and w 


Conceptions of the Deity, ſupre 


O'er gods and men, who nich his 1 fills 

Th' extended univerſe, thus wond'rous fair, 

Himſelf how wond'rous then l unſpeakable, 

And veil'd amid the luftre which ſurrounds 

His glorious throne, too dazzling to be ſeen 

By mortal eye: that pleaſure is reſerv'd 

For righteous men ; for when this brittle frame 

Of finer mould by which the ſoul performs 

Her operations, ſhall diſſolve and mix 

With genial earth, the heav'n-born foul ſprings forth 
And freely mingles in the bleſt abodes. 


ARISTODEMUS. 


My ſoul relents---From what you have advanc'd ; 


Of conſequence I clearly can allow, 
That men live here like and reign 
Over inferior beings; and when death 


Removes this cloud, the intellectual part 
Shall ſtill ſubſiſt. 


SOCRATES. 
Your inference is right : | 
This beauteous world, with all the breathing tribes 
That move in air, or earth, or ſeas, was rais d 
To ſerve the uſe of man, while here he lives 
His deſtin'd time: but when the cumbrous load 
Which preſſes down the ſoul, that particle 
Of air divine which animates the frame, 
And win gs the mind to contemplations high, 
D 2 
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Shall ceaſe to act, and is by death reſolv'd 
To itẽs firſt principles; - then ſhall the ſoul, 
For ever ſever'd from material mould, 
Feel virtue's quick ning power and heavenly light. 
ARISTODEMUS. 
] fee your reaſons in united force; 
And find my ſoul inclin'd to think, that gods 
Take care of man: one doubt unſatisfy'd 
Diſturbs me ſtill---Is not man left to tread | 
A mazy round, where doubts to doubts ſucceed 
In wild Gon mixt, without a clue 
To guide his ſteps, and lead him to the bower 
Where virtue, heav'nly goddeſs rich array'd 
In her celeſtial robes, preſiding, rules 
The moral world, by laws too darkly plan'd 
To be diſtinctly ſeen ? Why do not gods 
By miniſterial agency convey 
Their will to men, that they may clearly view 
The lines of duty, and purſue the path 
That leads where moral rectitude is found ? 
| SOCRATES. 
Does not, Ariſtodemus, the fair code 
Of nature's laws, voluminous and vaſt, 
Lie open to your eye? May not you read 
The marks of ſhame and turpitude impreſs d 
On every vice, and trace the heav'nly charms 
That ſhine on virtue's brow, pleaſing as light 
That iſſues from the ſun ? are you not mov'd 
By nature's impulſe, to admire the garb 
Which beauty wears, and to avert the eye 2 
1 N | . From 
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From foul deformities, whatever ſhape 
Or colour they aſſume? 
ARISTODEMUS. 
All this 1s true 
Of beauteous nature, when ſhe means to plesſs 
The curious eye, and to preſent herſelf 
In beſt attire; but what analogy 
Do nature's beauties, which affect the ſeat 
Of ſenſe corporeal, bear to the charms 
Of moral virtue, which remote from f ight 
Lie latent in the mind ? 
SOCRATES. 
Come ; bend your thoughts 
To moral and material light, and ſee - 
The fair analogy : material light 
Flows from the ſource of day, and paints the world 
In various bloom; before it fly the clouds | 
Shot thro' with onent beam, and the blue vault 
Of heaven ſhines: the moral is a ray 
Of rectitude divine, which gives the mind 
To view ideal beauties, only ſeen 
By reaſon's eye. As the material light 
Warms and invigorates the genial feeds 
Which nature ſows, and brings them forth to life 
Flond and fair; ſo does the moral ray, 
By an etherial influence raiſe to life 
True virtue's ſeeds, congenial to the foul 
When firſt it felt the forming hand that rais d 
The moral ſyſtem. | 
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ARISTODEMUS. 
This is ſtated right, 
And I aſſent: but ſtill in what reſpect 
Do moral and material light conſiſt 
With divination ? I would have the gods 
Tell me in every act, what ſuits the ſtate 
Of intellectual beings? what is rais d 
From reaſon's laws? and what we muſt derive 
From a ſuperior aid, which we expreſs 
By divination ? 
SOCRATES. 
When th' almighty God 
By muniſterial agents, form'd to ſpeak 
His ruling will, anſwers the humble ſuit 
Of the Athenian ſtate, if reaſon fails 
To give a final ſentence ; can you think 
He does not ſpeak to you ? or when to Greeks 
Taken at large, or to the human kind, 
However ſcatter'd o'er the face of earth, 
He ſends his folemn portents to denounce 
What ſhall hereafter happen, or what now 
Is fitteſt to be done; can you imagine 
That you alone, of all the human race, 
Lie quite exempted from his ſpecial care? 
Can you conceive that gods would plant in man 
An innate notion, that they can diſpenſe 
Or pain or pleaſure, if in real fact 
They want the power to do ſo? or that men 
Should be fo long deceiv'd, without leaſt ſenſe 


Of the deluſion ? muſt you not confeſs 
| That 


| 
g 
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And wiſdom's lore renown'd, have ever held 


With ſtronger force, and deeper fix d the ſenſe 


Wbat is impreſs d, and to the ſoul convey 
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That realms and cities, which have foremoſt ſtood 
In the records of fame, for arts polite 
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The gods in veneration high, and rais d 
Temples and altars ſacred to the uſe 
Of rites divine? and ſtill the farther back 
You caſt your eye on ages more remote, 
Do not you find that divination reign'd 


Of watchful Providence ? 
ARISTODEMUS. 

What! can the God 
You call ſupreme, reſide above the ſpheres, 
Yet rule the world with univerſal fway, 
And keep each individual in his view? 
This ſeems a paradox, which wants a proof--- 

SOCRATES. 

Wo know, Ariſtodemus, that the ſoul, 
By active power the body moves, and guides 
With arbitrary rule, and keeps the nerves 
In proper tenſion, which by ſecret ſprings 
Play on the muſcles : hence, can ſenſe perceive 


The images, from which it raiſes plans 

Of truth and ſcience: muſt not therefore God 
Who ſchem' d this ſyſtem, and whoſe eſſence fills 
Th unbounded univerſe, at will direct, 
And rule the ſettled whole by ſecret laws 

Which operate unſeen, beyond the verge 

Of human ſenſe ? does not your eye extend 
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| To half the firmament, and clearly ſee 
| Objects remote, tranſmitted thro the thin 
| Pellucid air? and cannot God, whoſe eye 
No darkneſs veils, with undivided view 
Pervade the univerſe, and ſee the 
Of things in embryo, ere the plaſtic powers 
Have perfected the work? is not the ſpark 
Divine which moves the intellectual powers 
_ To think and act, with as much eaſe employ d 
On things in Egypt, or in Sicily, 
As well as here? does it not wing it's way 
As ſwift as lightning? and can He, who reigns 
Sole univerſal Lord of heaven and earth 
Be circumſcrib d? He, to whom men apply 
In every place? He, whoſe all- hearing ear 
E Yields free attention to the humble fuit 
| | Of a meek heart, in ſolemn form addreſs'd 
g To the ſole F ather of the gods and men 
And beings of all kinds ? 
ARISTODEMUS. 
| O Socrates, 
You reaſon right! the being who contriwd 
This beauteous world, is only viſible - 
In theſe his works, which ſpeak the powerful hand 
That gave them birth. My mind is quite at eaſe, 
And I imbibe the ſacred ſtream of truth — 
rr 
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CHnoRus. | 
All nature's works aloud proclaim 
The great Creator's glorious name, 
Where er we turn the thinking mind, 
The traces of his care we find. 
At his command, who rules the ſpheres, 
And here in various forms appears, 
Alternate roll the day and night, 
One for reſt, and one for light: 
And as the year- directing fun | 
Does thro the ſigns his journey run, 
The ſeaſons in ſucceſſive train 
Viciſſitude of rule maintain: 
Now, Zephyrus and Flora ſpread, 
Ambroſial odors o'er the mead : 
Now, Ceres does her harveſt yield, 
And paint with wavy gold the field: 
Now Autumn his ripe fruitage ſhows, 
And drunk with wine the vintage flows: 
Now, winter's froſt and nitrous ſhow 
Prepare the way for vernal blow : 
Each, as the year revolves,. profuſe 
Of bleſſings given for human uſe. 
Conſider how the fun retires 
And gradually withdraws his fires ; 
Leſt ſudden cold ſhould chill the blood, 
And check. too ſoon the circling flood: 
And how with gentle pace and flow, 
His radiant beam begins to glow.;. 
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Leſt tortur d ſenſe too ſoon ſhould feel 
The fervor of his rapid wheel, 
Ere riſing gradual in his ſtrength, 
He ſhoots his ray to utmoſt length: 
Thus, from each tropic does he turn, 
Nor prone to freeze, nor prone to burn: 
Is this retreat, and this advance, | 
The work of Providence or chance? 
Sage Socrates has gam'd the field, 
And made Ariſtodemus yield: 
Ariſtodemus, too, is bleſt; 
His mind ſerene, his foul at reft. 
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F SCENE I. 
SCENE, SOCRATESS houle. 


SOCRATES folus, 

FEEL a firmneſs in my heart that ſpeaks - 

All ſhall be well---the Deity, on whom 
My foul depends, and who informs my mind 
To think and judge aright, * reſtrain'd my will 
When twice I ſtrove to make a fair defence--- 
Hence do I clearly learn, that God decrees 
From this — pris n I ſhould be freed. 
Parent of all things | what I hold is thine : 
Chiefly th' intellectual part, whoſe being, 
Of thy divinity true ſemblance bears. 


Enter Hen MOGENES. 


HERMOGENES. 
Hall 8 lage | thy viſage ſeems _. 
To wear the ſmile of eſe; n ind 
Serene and calm. 

SOCRATES. 

The mind can never want 
True-taſted joys, when diſengag'd from earth 
And mean purſuits, in ſearch of truths ſublime 
Fair beauty charms, in her moral luſtre. 


* Xen. in Agel 


E 2 Her MOGENES. 
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HERMOGENES. 
Thy foul, great Socrates, is ever bent 
On meditations deep, which merit praiſe " 
From gods and men : but I beſeech thee think 
Of =". 5 thy defence; full well you know 
The ſentence is gone forth, and thou ſhalt ſtand 
A fiery trial; thy accuſers hold 
Cloſe conſultation ; and the time is fix d 
When the court fits to hear the heavy charge. 
SOGRATES. 
Know then, my friend, if innocence can plead 
A righteous cauſe, I am prepar d to ſtand 
The ſtricteſt ſcrutany.. For my whole life 
Alone is my defence. . 
HER MOGENE+. 
| O Socrates |! - 
Atheman judges by perſuaſive arts 
Of eloquence miſled, do oft acquit  . | ] 
The greateſt criminal; as oft condemn 
The innocent to death. 
SOCRATES. 
Iet rage diſcharge 
It's hotteſt bolts; I can ſuſtain the _ 
Intrepid and unmoy'd ; fixt as the laws 
Of Him who reigns above: his will is juſt 
And therefore ſhall be mine 
HEXMOGENES. 8 
Thy. ſentiments 
* truly great, and , in native light 
The dignity of man: but, tho de mind 
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Be reſolute and firm, do not the gods 

Approve of human means, to fave a life 

Which only they tan give 
SOCRATES. 


If He who ſits 


Supreme o'er gods and men, permit the laws 
To lay this body waſte ; it is no more 
Than what I owe to death, which ſoon willn 
The final blow. Was not this earth-born fram«: 
I bear about me made to feel decay, 
And ſuffer change? the ſoul is Socrates z 
And that ſhall never die : 'tis now on wing 
To meet the bleſſing which my God decrees. 
HER MOGENES. 
O Socrates | the law of nature ſoon 
Will cloſe the ſcene of life, and thou ſhalt fall 
Like mellow fruit that from a goodly tree 
Drops in full age---do not anticipate 
The fatal hour. 
SOCRATES. 

The Deity, who ſaw + 
How each fine thread in the fair web of life 
Was wrought in nature's loom, ere yet the heart 
Began to beat, or breathing lungs imbib'd 
Th' expanſive air; that Deity, by whom 
I think and act, knows when the ſpring of life 


Should ceaſe to play: and duty bids me pay 
The debt of nature, when He makes the claim. 


He trad 
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HERMOGENES. 

Tis true, my Socrates- we muſt reſign 
Our lives on his demand; but how can we 
Foreſee the point of time, wherein he means 
To call us to account?: 

SOCRATES. 
That voice divine 
That pure . Dæmon which reſtrains 
My reſolutions, when it finds they tend 
To hurtful or immoral ends, ſorbade 
That I ſhould flee from juſtice, and the force | 
Of civil laws. 
HEezMuoGenEts. b 
| nw rous indeed, the ave 
Your Dæmon gave | 


Sonatas. 

Are you ſurpris d, that Gd | | 
Should know the Galen when I eught to leave f 
This houſe of clay, and ſoar to regions free | 
From pain and death? Melitus may deſtroy, 
But cannot hurt me; what is: Sone 
His malice cannot neach. | F 
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O Socrates | a 

Thy life is worthy of the care of heaven; ä q 

And if the God with-holds thee from defence *_ 
Of ſpotleſs innocence, he doubtleſs means 


By other methods to prepare a way _ =_ 
For thy eſcape, and ſnatch thee from the hand 
Of furious rage. 
S OC RATES. 
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SOCRATES. 
Tis true, my friend, he means 
Ibis frame ſhould fall, while yet my thinking powers 
Are ſtrong and clear, and the "Gul t to mix | 
With ſpirits void of guilt, that never feel 
The violence of force, but free as light 
Spontaneous move, obſequious to the laws 
That rule their being. | 


HER MOGENES. 
What you ſay is proof 
Of a ſuperior ſtate, on which » your foul 
Seems too intent, ere yet the race of lite 
Is fully run: you, train'd to virtue's lore 
Are ever ready to reſign the life | 
Your Maker gave you; but, O think, what loſs 
Your friends ſhall ſuffer, when the living ftream 
In which pure wiſdom flow'd, ſhall be remov'd 
From public uſe! think how a wicked age 
Shall want your hand to hold the reins that rule 
The moral ſtate ! O! do but calmly think 
Of this cataſtrophe, and you will uſe 
All proper means to ſhun the ſnares that lie 
In wait for your deſtruction. 
| SOCRATES. 
| O, my friend 1 
My life's of import ſmall; for what remains 
By nature's laws, I cannot call my own 
To any uſeful purpoſe of my being. 
Now I look back with pleaſure on a life 
Well ſpent in virtue's cauſe ; I can recall 


| Feelk 
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Freſh to the mind the reaſons that ſupport 
My moral precepts, and reveal the ſprings 
of good and evil: now in connexion juſt, 
The laws which ought to rule this civil ſtate 
Are full in view: but ſhould more years roll o'er 
This tempeſt-beaten head, my harraſs d mind 
Would loſe it's force, as when the evening ray 
Is loft in night: the ranging eye would fail 
To view great nature's ſplendor, and the world 
Be one large blank : nor could the unton'd ear 
Imbibe the happy ſounds, and taſte the ſweets 
Which flow from friendſhip! $ tongue: the foul unfit _ 
To cull ideas from a mingled maſs, 
And ſhape them into form : the memory, 
Unable to retain, what erſt I gain d 
From choice reflections, made on nature's laws "IP 
From which, as from a treafury I drew, 
As moral virtue, or the public 3 | 
Requir d my aid, ſtill ready to expend 
All I could gather for the common good 
This would Melitus own---did he not view 
My life with jaundic d. eyes: I therefore chuſe 
To die, while j Joyous —_ with my friends. 
Shall ſpread a luſtre o'er the gloomy hour. | 

HER MOGENES. 
I wiſh I could prevail---O may the God 
On whom you place your confidence, ſupport 
'The merit of your cauſe, and guard a.life 
Which wiſdom honours, and which virtue loves. | 
| [Exit Hx x. 


Crorus. 
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C nous. 
Hail happy ſage, by men admir ' d, 
And by a voice divine inſpir d 
Thy courage does exalt the mind 
To notions high and thoughts refin d. 
In all thy ſentiments we view 


Something ſublime, and ſomething new. 
With The nly warmth thy virtue glows, 


And ſhews the ſource from which it flows. 


To thoughts of death you bravely yield, 
And conquer, when you loſe the field, 
In haſte to leave this clouded ſtate, 
Eager to enter heaven's bleſt gate, 
Where objects new freſh joys diſpenſe, 
And pleaſe the intellectual ſenſe ; 

Where the ſou} ranges with delight, 
And drinks th' eternal ſtream of light. 


SCENE EE SOCRATES ſolus. 


Methinks I feel uncommon ſpirits flow 

Thro all my frame; and the foul-chezring voice, 
Whoſe kind monitions I moſt ſacred deem, 
Tells me there is a place where all that now 
Seems ſo unequal here, ſhall be adjudg d 

By weight unerring, as they higher riſe, 

Or lower fall, in the celeftial ſcales 

Of juſtice infinite, which ſhall award 

To each it's portion Then ſhall Providence 
Reveal the ſprings that move the moral world; 
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And ſhall to merit or demerit deal 

In juſt proportion, vengeance or reward--- 
Virtue, hail l thy influence firſt reform d 
The favage mind, and from his dens and caves 
Call'd forth untutor d man, to bear the reins 
Of civil rule! from thee, as from their head, 
Sprung love and friendſhip, and the ſocial laws 
From thee deriv'd ther moral force! one day 
Spent 1n thy precepts, 1s to be preferr'd 

To an eternity of vice | 


Enter a Meſſenger from court. 


MESSENGER. 
All hail! 
The court now aweful ſits; and I am ſent 
To call thee forth to juſtice. 
SOCRATES. 
Is the court 
Prepar'd to hear me? Is Melitus there? 
MEssSENGER. 


He 18---and ready to make good the charge 
He brings againſt thee. 
SOCRATES. 
It may be fo--- 
III follow thee.----O ! author of my life 
Sole ſelf exiſtent eſſence, from whoſe power 
All things derive their being, and whoſe hand 
Suſtains the univerſe! be bounteous ſtill 
To give me what is good | and ſhould I fue 


For 
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For what I ought not, be it thine to check 
The fond deſire, and teach me how to pray 
For what I ought, how beſt I may purſue 
What beſt becomes the dignity of man 
Made for eternity : and thou ſweet voice, 
Offspring of heav'n, that doft purſue my ſoul 
Thro all it's turnings, let not fear of death 
Move me to plead, what may be found unfit 
For me to utter, or for God to hear | 


Chorus of etherial SpIRITS. 


Fuſt SerrIT. 
I gave his mind with eaſe to move, 
Second SPIRIT. 
I fll'd it with celeftial love, 
Fuft SPIRIT. 
I gave him courage to im 
The moral dictates of the heart. 
Second SPIRIT. 
] calm'd the temper of his brain, 
And made the paſſions all ſerene. 
BoTH. 
Sage Socrates can never ſtray 
From heav'n-born virtue's ſacred way; 
Or from the laws, which God defign'd 
Should rule the motions of his mind. 
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Exit Socx. 
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m. SCENE, The Tribunal. 


err, Jupors, MerLitvs, Socrates. 


MEeL1rTtus. 
OBLE Athenians, he, whom I arraign, 
Has zatroduc'd new gods, other than thoſe 

Whom Athens worſhips ; and by ſubtle arts 
To him beſt known, does alienate the minds 
Of youth from firm attachment to the laws 
Of the Athenian ſtate, by novel ſchemes 
Of virtue and religion, form'd to lay 
Our facred rites aſide ; and introduce 
Doctrines abhorrent from the ſacred laws 
Of our forefathers, who were wont to teach 
That all the bleſſings we derive from heav'n 
Are owing to the gods, when each is ſerv'd 
By miniſteries due and ſolemn rites 
According to his rank : but Socrates 
Talks high of inſpiration, and a Dæmon 
Who brings him new beheſts from heav'n, and fills 
His mind with notions alien from the ſenſe 
Of civil laws, and myſteries divine 
Which we hold facred. 

PRESID ENT. 

| Let the criminal 

Plead to the cauſe, if ſuch a cauſe can bear 
The leaſt defence. 


Firſt 
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Firſt Ju Dp OE. 
It is a heavy charge 
Which ſeems to carry death. 
Second Jup GE. 
But let the cauſe 
Be fairly heard :- we fit on life and death. 
ALI. 
Let it be heard. 
PRESIDENT. 

Ye reverend ſages, 
Highly renown'd in the Athenian tate, 
For all the wiſdom of the temper'd breaſt ; 
We do not here convene in common form 
To hear this ſingle cauſe, but to ſupport - 
The civil laws, and the religious rites 
On which our ſtate depends---be your debates 
With calm inveſtigation always rul'd. 

SOCRATES. 

O ye Athemians, I am ſummon d here 
To plead the cauſe of innocence and virtue 
This furrow d front, and filver-ſhining hair 
Confeſs my age: this country is my mother, 
My father Athens ſon ; here did 4 firſt 
Imbibe th enlivening air, and as fair truth, 
As copious knowledge join'd with wiſdom, flow'd 
From learning] 8 Ge. I trac'd the living lines 
Of virtue's laws, till ſeventy ſuns have roll'd 
Their annual round--- 


MElirus. 
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Mrlirus. 
O judges, bid him ff 

Directly to the charge - this ſophiſter 
Has learn'd the art to change at will the modes 
Of right and wrong, and make dark cauſes wear 
A fair diſguiſe. 

SOCRATES. — 

Ye muſt, Athemians, know 

That truth is facred ; and I call the gods 
Who rule this ſtate to witneſs that I fpeak 
The dictates of my heart, in void 
Of art or ornament; that beſt becomes 
The orator, who pleads a labour d cauſe 
For fame or fortune; but that florid ſtrain 
Wears not the garb of truth, which fhould appear 
In plain and ſimple dreſs--Melitus argues 
That I ſuborn new gods, to overturn 
The facred rites, which have for ages paft 
Govern'd this ſtate---Were this bold charge as true 
As tis ſevere, I doubtleſs ought to feel | 
The rigour of the laws, and ſhould reſign 


* It may perhaps ſurprize the reader to meet ſeveral paſſages in this N 
where * 2 —— polytheiſm, though condemned for hold- 
ing the unity of the Godhead; but this feerming admiſſion he faw neceſſary to in- 
gratiate himſelf with the people, in order to propagate his own doctrines, and 
wean them from their ſuperſtitious idalatry——he therefore complied with their 
outward ceremonies, by facrificing (a) to the gods on the pale after; and 
by thus conforming to their modes of worthip (4) he protected hinafelt from 
the proſecution of the prieſthood, and had frequent opportunities of converſing 
with the moſt conſiderable Athenians, and by his cogent arguments of gaining 
mem over to the belief of one ſupreme, and only God. 


(a) Ten. Memor. () Plat. Apol. 


- 


My 
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My life a victim to appeaſe the wrath 

Of injur'd heaven---But from what latent cauſe 
The . oat ſhould riſe, that I have introduc d 
Doctrines abhorrent from the ſacred rites 

Of our forefathers, 1s a myſtery 
I can't unveil : for on all feſtal days 

On public altars, and in ſolemn form, 

I pay my vows ; this might Melitus ſee 

In open day, did not pale envy caſt 

A muſt before his eyes. Or how how can I 

Suborn new deities, when I have taught 

That a ſtill voice from heaven inſpires my foul 
With facred thoughts, and tells me what is fit 
And proper to be done? + They, who conſult 
The notes of birds, or omens draw from men, 
Gather conjectures from the vocal ſound, 
And act as that directs; when thunders roll 
Thro' the aerial way, do not they ſpeak 

With aweful voice, and carry on their wings 
The fates of empires ? does not Pythia ſwell 
With facred rage, and impulſe not her own, 
When from the tripod of the Delphic god 


She ſpeaks th” Almighty purpoſe 7—— Now that He 


Who rules ſupreme, can take a ſimple view 
Of all futurity, and fee the fates | 
Of things in embryo ; nations do confeſs 

As well as I : but then, while others hold 
That ſigns and omens of themſelves portend 
Future events; I teach they only act 


+ Xenoph, in Apol. Socr. 
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As miniſterial agents that derive 

Their telling powers from God, whoſe voice alone 
All divination guides: for, even I, | 

This Socrates, whom envy here arraigns, 

Have told my friends what good or bad effects 

Would from their conduct riſe, ſhould they purſue 

What was reſoly'd ; and I was never found 

To err from truth. 
Here : a._tumult ariſes among the judges. ] 
MELiTus. - 

Now, Socrates, you ſee 

The judges are incens'd, and cannot yield 

Aſſent to what you ſay; nor do they think | | 
That you are more in favour with Ha gods 

Than bey who ſeem moſt worthy of their care 
What arrogance ! does inſpiration ſuit 

A mind like thine ? | 

SOCRATES... - 
If they will not "IM 

What I aſſert; I hope they will attend 

To what the oracle pronounc'd, when Chærephon, 

A friend to the Athenian ſtate, enquir' d 

What the god thought of me, and many ftood 

Prepar'd to hear 1 ſacred voice aloud | 

Proclaim my praiſe : and tho' our common friend 

Be now no more, his brother is alive, 

And can atteſt the fact: let him come forth 

And ſpeak his foul. 

* Cherocrates. | 
| Merirus. 
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MELirTvus. 
O judges! can ye bear 

This inſolence of tongue? no; now I ſee 
The tumult rage. 

SOCRATES. 

Ye know, Athenians, this 
Moſt folemn place ſhould ever be attach'd 
To ſacred truth---hear me again, and learn 
How little I aſſume---When he who form'd 
The Spartan laws with humble ſuit addreſs d 
Apollo's ſhrine ; the Pythian ſtood ſuſpenſe 
Whether to hail Lycurgus as a god, 
Or call him man: but me, in whom he found 
No ſigns of deity, he only rais'd 
High in the ſcale of prudence, and pronounc'd 
That I in wiſdom's lore by far excell'd 


The human race; wiſdom not mine, but given: 


Nor have I plum'd myſelf with proud conceit, 


Nor mongſt my fellows borne my forehead high, 


As conſcious of ſuperior worth of mind, 

And more exalted knowledge; well I know 
All talents rare, all rich accompliſhments 

Are given by God, to the poſſeſſor's truſt, 

For purpoſes of public weal alone, | 
With modeſty and meekneſs beſt employ'd : 
And if ye will but backward turn your eyes 5 
On my paſt life, and view it's various ſeenes 
In all their lights; perhaps ye may aſſent 

To what the god declar'd ; for from the time 

Of early age, I labour d = explore 
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The depths of reaſon; firſt indeed, I rang'd 
The wide etherial way, to trace the orbs 
That various roll above, and meaſure times 
In due proportion to the laws that rule 
Their revolutions : but as this purſuit 
Was dark and intricate, beyond the ken 
Of reaſon's eye; twas I, who firſt brought down 
Philoſophy from heav'n, and made it ſhine 
In courts and cities: I firſt taught the laws 
That humanize the foul, and make it taſte 
The ſweets of moral charms: I found the path 
That leads where juſtice reigns, and fix'd the bounds 
Of right and wrong : this does all Athens know, 
Whole citizens in numbers flock to hear 
My moral lectures, which I freely give 
Without reward; while venal ſophiſts ſell 
Their gilded bane, which taints the tender ſeeds. 
Of virtue ere they ſpring, and gives the mind 
A turn to vice: have not I cloſe purſu d 
Their ſpecious wiles, and ſhewn the ſnares they ſpread 
To catch unguarded fouls ? Athenians, lay 
If this be true; do not I merit praiſe 
From gods and men ? and that I ſpeak the truth 
Your ſilence is a proof. But I infer 
That if we take the orade aright, 
It only deem'd me wiſeſt of all men, 
Becauſe the narrow bounds of human minds 
I beſt have known, and moſt have beer convinc'd | 
That God alone is wiſe- But ye are told 
That I corrupt the youth---can doctrines form d | 
45 To 
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To meliorate the mind with manly ſenſe, 
And give the ſoul: to taſte fair virtue's charms; 
Can dictates of this kind divert the thoughts 
Of giddy youth from paying due regard 
To civil inſtitutes and facred rites 
In veneration held ? 
Mrrirus. 

O Socrates | * 
The caſe is plain for I could here produce 
Undoubted proofs, that by ſome artful wiles 
Vou gain the youth, and make them more obey 
Vou than their parents. 

SOCRATES, 
I confeſs the charge 

You bring againſt me, and with eaſe can ſhew 
How wide you ſtray---Say, when diſeaſe or pain 
Aſſails the human frame, do parents mix 
The healing draught ? does not the patient run 
To ſculapius' ſons for aid, who know 
The malady and cure? and 1s it deem'd 
No proof of prudence to reſtore the mind 
To a found ſtate by proper means of cure 
Which operate with force, and give the ſoul 
To think aright, ere yet the paſhons rule 
With freedom uncontroul'd? do not we find 
That even fauns forſake their dams to feed 
Where paſture calls? do not the tender plants 
Rejoice in fertile ſoil, where genial heat 
Invigorates the glebe ? view nature; round, 


And you will find that every thing inclines | ; 
| — ” To 
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To what is beſt: and ſhould not human minds, 


Offspring of heaven, ray of omnipotence, 
By innate impulſe tend where ſcience leads 
To rational delight, which gives a ſpring 
To intellectual powers? When ſuits depend 
In civil courts, do not Athenians chuſe 
The ableſt orators, to plead their cauſe 
With ftrength of reaſon, and adjuſt the bounds 
Of right and wrong? or when they mean to ſend 
Their armies forth, or to apply the force 
Of penal laws; does not ſuperior worth 
Direct their ſuffrages, without regard 
To neareſt 1 do even fathers ſtand 
In competition ? or can brothers claim 
A preference, when m_y voices ſpeak. 
Aloud for merit? 
MEL1Tvus. 

This I own 1s true, 
But with thy circumſtance it little ſuits: 
Have you aught elſe to plead ? 


SOCRATES. \ 


Is it not ſtrange 
That ather men, by merit rais'd, ſhould meet 
With high eſteem: and yet that I, fo fam'd 
For moral diſcipline, the greateſt good 
Which heaven can beſtow, ſhould here be 1 
In queſtion for my life? Is it a proof 
That I deny the gods, and introduce 
A new religion alien from the laws 


Of the Athenian ſtate, when here I ſtand 
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Arraign d for virtue's cauſe, which by the gods 
And all wiſe men was ever ſacred deem d? 
But let us change the ſcene. -I clearly fee 
In this great court, fathers and ſons, who long 


My dictates ſought; let them ſtand forth and ſpeak 


Their inmoſt foul, whether they found the ſtream 
Corrupt or pure their ſilence ſeems to plead 
The merit of my cauſe---they know I ſtand 

On a ſure ground, unſhaken as a rock 

That bears the force of ſtorms, yet ſtill remains 
Firm on the baſe, and rears it's lofty head 
Above the clouds. While therefore purple blood 
Runs thro' theſe veins, I neither can repent 
Nor change my conduct. When I carried arms, 
Let Potidæa, let Amphipolis 

Confeſs my courage: let Bœotians ſay 

How firm J ſtood at Delium, on the edge 

Of battle where it rag d; and when a flood 

Of arms pour d on us, meaſur d back the field 
Only by inches, while our ſoldiers fled 

On all the wings of fear: I did retreat; 

But like a lion that diſdains repulſe, 

] fac'd the foe, and held my ſword prepar d 
Againſt aſſault: if I, who thus in war 
Approv'd my courage to reſtore the rights 


Which Athens claim'd, ſhould now delert the poſt. 


Which heav'n aflign'd me, and thro fear of death 
Ceaſe to prepare the minds of youth | 

For virtue's laws, and make them fit to rule 

In peace or war; then might I freely own 
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That I am juſtly cited to appear 
Before this great tribunal, here conven d 
To fit on life or death. Or ſhould the laws 


Remit their force, in caſe J ſhould renounce 


My former doctrines ; whom ſhould I obey ? 
God? or this court ?---Know then, Athenians, 
That with my lateſt breath I will exhort 
Both young and old, and uſe all proper means 
To purge their ſouls from vice, and make them foar 
Above this ſordid earth, on which their thoughts 
Seem too intent ; unconſcious that the ſoul 
Is the whole man, and ſhould be rul'd by laws 
Of a ſuperior kind, which fuit the port | 
Of intellectual beings that partake 
Of pureſt eſſence, flowing from the ſource 
Of immaterial life.---This, judges, is the ſum 
Of what I have to plead---If aught remains 
As yet unanſwer'd, let Melitus ſpeak, 
Who call'd me forth to judgment. 
 Merirtvus. 

O Socrates, 
I charge you with a crime, which Athens knows 
As well as I---you freely give advice 
To private friends, and yet you never mix 
In public councils where affairs of ſtate 
Demand your preſence ; which is deem'd-a proof 
Of diſaffection to the common weal 
Under whoſe care * 8 


SoOcRAT ESV. 
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SOCRATES. 

Since firſt I found 
The ſacred ſource whence virtue ſprings; nor age 
Nor ſtation check'd my zeal to preſs the force 
Of moral laws, on which the civil ſtate 
Mainly depends : for muſt not juſtice hold 
An even ſcale ? and fortitude ariſe 
From an exalted mind, that ſees the wheels 
By which things move, and can retard the ſprings 
Or actuate their force ? ſay, do I ſow 
The ſeeds of virtue, in a place retir d 
From public view ? does any private ſchool 
Conceal my doctrines, as unfit to view 
The open light? do not the common ways 
Where all reſort, the ſtreets and courts and camps. 
Ring with my voice ? and yet I never chang'd 
My moral conduct, but with ſtrength of mind 
Unſhaken from within, or from without, 
Purſued my courſe, and ſtem'd the tide of vice 
Where'er I found it flow, without leaſt view 
To friendſhip or to gain : and that I ſhun 
Public aſſemblies, 1s not the reſult 
Of diſaffection, but of voice divine 
That moves my foul, and bids me not en 
| In ſtate affairs. Nor is it ſtrange that God 
By an interior impulſe ſhould convey l 
Has. will to man; for does not ſoul to ſoul 
Communicate it's thoughts, by ways that ſuit 
Our preſent ſtate ? and may not God, who form d 


The ſoul to thought, and ſees the ſecret ſprings 
By 
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By which it operates, direct the mind , 
In all its motions ? might he not foreſee | 
That ſhould I meddle in the public weal, 
That vivid Zeal with which he fir d my foul 
To plead the cauſe of right, would ſoon deſtroy 
This crazy frame, . and fruſtrate the deſign 
He had in view? But, ſay, does he who wears 
The civil robe, or he who trains the mind 
To rules of juſtice, and the ſacred laws 
Of truth and virtue, more deſerve the name 
Of a true patriot? he who fills the chair, 
Or he who moves in an inferior orb, 
But always with deſign to ſhew mankind 
That virtue is his care? O candid friends 
(For ſuch I deem you) think not that I ſpeak 
In pride, or envy ; that ill ſuits a mind 
Nurtur'd in humble thoughts, conſcious that God 
Alone is truly wiſe : yet this is plain 
To reaſon's eye, and dr an of ſenſe, 
That a philoſopher, who means to plead 
His country's facred cauſe, mult live retir d 
From civil broils, and in his calm retreat 
Plan ſchemes of diſcipline that may ſupport 
The moral laws and inſtitutes of right, 
Without whoſe ſanction anarchy prevails. . 
[Here Anytus and Lycon preſent themſelves 
alſo as the accuſers of Socrates, and draw 


over a great number of voices. 


PRESID ENT. 
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PRESIDENT. 
Judges, you've heard what Socrates could plead 
In his own cauſe, and know the heavy charge 
Melitus brought againſt him----let the ſuffrages 
Be fairly number'd : their deciſion ſoon 
Will end the point. 


Enter an OFFICExR of court. 


OFFICER. 
The votes by thirty-thr 
Are againſt Socrates. 
PRESIDENT. 
Are the ſuffrages 
Exactly taken? | 
. OrriekER. 


Sir, the ſcrutiny 
Is fair and right----I've number'd to a man 
With faithful care 
PRESIDENT. 

As then, O Socrates ! 
Tho' with a melting heart, I ſpeak their ſenſe---- 
I muſt pronounce thee guilty- may the gods 
Raiſe in their ſouls the ſentiments I feel 
On thy conviction, and inſpire their hearts 
With principles humane, which ſhould ages 
Thy age and virtue, and beſt ſuit the genius 
Of a people generous in other things 
Of far leſs moment----Let the judges know 
What penalty you think befits the crimes 
For which you ſtand condemn'd, £452 

H SOCRATES. 
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SOCRATES. 

I cannot charge 
My foul with guilt, from which I am as free 
As children yet unborn ; for even now 
No perturbation, no pain-brooding thought 
Moleſts my conſcience, but the better part 
Is all ſerene, as if a ray from heaven | 
Had clear'd my ſoul, and gave it light to view 
A pleaſing ſcene. I know, Melitus means 
Death for my puniſhment ; but it is held, 
The laws can mitigate what he preſumes 
A proper penalty : yet what than death 
Can better ſuit my caſe ? *' To pay a fine 
Is to confeſs a guilt, which more than death 
My ſoul abhors ; or were I fo diſpos d, 
A mind is the whole ranſom I could pay 
For my devoted life, perhaps a goal IN 
Might make atonement----but would ſervile chains. 
Become the dignity of man, ordain'd 


* Socrates knew that he could plead for death to be changed into impriſon- 
ment, baniſhment, or a pecuniary ſme; but he openly declared, that by chuſ- 
ing any of theſe puniſhiments He ſhould confeſs himſeff guilty----for it was a 
cuſtom at Athens, not to give ſertence in criminal 'cairſes at one Hingle hear- 
ing: they determined in the firſt place, whether the accuſed was guilty or not ; 
and if he was guilty, he was allowed for his laſt refuge to demand a 'dimi- 
nution of the puniſhment, which Hus accuſer had required againſt him, and 
upon that demand of the accuſed, the juilges gave (their votes a ſecond time, 
and after that he received his laſt ſentence. Cicero: 1. de Qratore. 


Diogenes ſays he offered twenty drachma's (which is about twelve thillings) 
others mention ten crowns, and Plato makes him promiſe three hundred 
crowns, for the payment of which his friends offered to engage; but Xeno- 
phon denies this, and ſays, that he would neither tax himſelf, nor ſuffer his 
friends to do it for him. Xenophon 'in Apol. 
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For nobler ends than to preſerve a life 

On ignominious terms? or thould I chuſe 

To live in exile, rather than ſubmit 

To penal death; how could my feeble limbs 
Move on from place to place, a foreigner 

In ev'ry clime ? If here I fail to meet 

With due regards; here, where the muſes fix d 
Their facred ſeat—if when I ſhew'd a mind 
Stable and firm, beyond the uſual ſtrength 

Of manly force, and lavith'd from my ſtores 
All I was bleſt with to reform the minds 

Of young and old; if here I ſtand condemn'd 
For virtue's cauſe ; what muſt I not expect 
From people leſs refin d, whale morals reign 
Vet more corrupt and vile? for, even there, 

I would purſue the taſk which heaven aſſign d, 
And gave me in ſtrict charge, to purge the foul 
From moral turpitude, and make it taſte 

The heav'nly ſweets that virtue's garland wears. 
This was the province, which the God who rules 
The moral world entruſted to my care, 
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When he look d down from heaven, and ſaw the minds 


Of mortals go aftray : and ſhould I fall 

A martyr to the cauſe ; I have recourſe 

To a tribunal, where the Judge who knows 
The ſecrets. of my heart, as ſoon can change 
His eſſence, as depart from the ſtrict rules 
Which bind eternal juſtice---Countrymen * 
Hear me again, but hear me with a mind 


n. , and congruous to thoſe 
H 2 


Who 
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Who fit on death---+ Ve have a houſe, deſign d 


For doing honour to the men who ſerve 
Their country's cauſe---to that retreat I doom 
This ancient body, ſhatter'd and decay d 
Thro' age and labour, there to be maintain'd 
By the republic, for the care I took 
Of Athens' ſons, to whom I ſacrific'd 
My private intereſt, which I made to yield 
To public good ; of this my poverty 
Is a clear proof---And I to = award 
Have better claim, than he who wins a prize 
In the Olympic games; whether he fly 
On rapid wheels, or gains the glorious meed 
By ſtrength of arm: in him, ye only /eem 
To be a happy people; but I ſtrove 
To make ye ſo. This is the penalty 
Which I ſhould chuſe, in caſe I do not fall 
A ſacrifice to rage. 7 
| Jupozs. | 
Th' hemlock !---hemlock. 
PRESIDENT. 
Now, Socrates, you ſee to what an end | 
Your ſpeech has brought you :---you're condemn 4. to drink 
The deadly draught— | 
. | 

_ *Tiswell;. I thank them for it. 

That final Wit is mon in be deſr d 


+ This houſe was called the Prytaneum; it was a magnificent building 
where the council of the Prytanes afſembled, and where, thoſe who had ren- 
dered any ſignal ſervice to the ſtate, and thoſe who had won — prize at the 
Olyrppic games, were maintained it the expence of the public. Plat. Apot. 
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Than their rich wines -methinks I feel the taſte 
Already on my palate: ſoon twill mix 

With the warm blood, and Socrates ſhall fly 
From this retarding frame, and ſoar to heaven. 


Judges, at your command, I'm only going 
To ſuffer death, to which I was condemn d 
From the firſt moment of my birth : but they 
By whom I fall, ſhall feel a heavier doom 
By the decrees of truth ; that facred law 
By which the living God unerring deals 
Rewards and puniſhments---To hum with joy 
I do reſign my being, and ſubmit 
To his eternal will---I know to die 
Is only to put off this mortal garb 
That I may live for ever, where the rage 
Of men has no acceſs, nor can diſturb © 
The peaceful manſions of rewarded ſaints 
That never die. Know then, that when the zeal 
Of faction cools, ye will deplore the loſs 
Of this old Socrates, ordain'd by God 
Your guardian here, to vindicate the rights 
Of virtue's cauſe, whom I have long purſu d 
Thro' all her tracks, and view'd her virgin train 
Array d in robes of azure and of gold, 


The work of heav'n | Me, ſhall ſome future bards 


Applaud in choral ſymphony attun'd 
To the Creator's praiſe, from whom deſcends 
All that is good and juſt; but chiefly They, 


Tranſcendent being, lic of the God 


S3 
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| 
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Who reigns alone O Virtue! I would dic 
Ten thouſand deaths to have thy lovely form 
For ever in my view But give me leave 

To aſk this boon, ere I am carried hence; 
Permit me to embrace and bid farewel 

To theſe my friends, who in ther fouls abhor 
The guilty deed---O judges (for to you 
Whoſe hearts are open to the truth, that name 
Of right belongs) to you I would i impart 
What now my mind ſuggeſts, left anxious thou 
Concerning what is here decreed, ſhould raiſe 


Commotion in your ſouls : know then, the dæmon, 


That voice prophetic, which T never hear 
But when it means to check the fond purſuit 
Of ſomething I reſolv d; that voice divine 
Neither oppos d me when I hither came 
By order of the court, nor curb'd my tongue 
When I purſu'd the merits of my cauſe 
With a firm mind; tho' oft' at other times 
It ſtopt me ſhort, perhaps in the midway 
Of my diſcourſe : from whence I fair mfer, 
That what was done will in event produce 
A real good. If in our lateſt breath 

The ſpirit vaniſhes in air, and feels 

No more ſenſations; or if death, as ſome 


Would have us think, be Giles to fleep 
Devoid of viſions even ſeen-in dreams, 


When the ſoul reſts from thought ; death in that view 


Is one long ſcene of eaſe, as far from end 
As is eternity: but if the foul 
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Be of immortal eſſence, and partakes 

Of the divinity, as reaſon's voice 

Aloud proclaims; then ſhall we find that death 

Is only a migration to the realms 

Where God's enthron'd, ſtill ready to receive 

Departing ſpirits when they are releas d 

From earthly cares: there ſhall I ſoon retire 

From this bad world; and joyous converſe hold 

With ancient ſages who by virtue rais d, 

And deeds of prowels, have with merit won 

The higheſt honours in the court of fame. 
Exit SO CR. 


Cuno vous. 


Sooner ſhall ceaſe the circling ſun 
His ſtated annual courſe to run: 
Sooner the living lamps of light 
Forget to gild the face of night : 
Sooner the magnet ceaſe to draw 
The ſteel, and err from nature's law: 
Sooner the fire ſhall turn to ſnow, 
And ſeas refuſe to ebb and flow: 

Than a firm mind to ſenſe of danger yield, 
And to the fear of death reſign the glorious field. 
The man who conſcious of his ſacred truſt, 

Is reſolute and obſtinately juſt; 
Spurns the proud tyrant with diſdain, 
Defies his frowns with mind ſerene ; 
From reaſon's noble height looks down on earth, 
And reverences God who gave to virtue birth: 
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Not the drear waſte of frozen zone 
Where cheerleſs winter plants her throne ; 
Not the foul damp of gloomy cells, 
Where the Cimmerian nation dwells ; 
Not the rough whirlwind that deforms 
1 The ſeas and earth and heaven with ſtorms; 
1 The firmneſs of his ſoul can move | 
| Not the red arm. of angry Jove . _ 
| | That flings the forky thunder from the ky 
| And gives it rage to roar, and force of wing tofly. . 
Should the bright orbs of heaven diſcondant Jar, 
And: all the elements engage in war ; 
Should nature's frame around him fall 
And form one rude chaotic ball; 
He would intrepid ſee the ruins hurl d, 
And ſtand, unknown to fear, - amidſt a ſinking world. 
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ACT IV. SCENE, the Priſon. 
Enter Soc RATES, with the GOAL ER. 


GOALER. 
Y maſters, ſir, their ſtrict commands have given, 
With heavy chains. to load thy aged limbs, 
Until that fatal hapleſs day arrives 
In which thy rigid ſentence has thee doom'd 
To drink the poiſon d cup---I muſt obey--- 
Tho' to my ſoul repugnant 1s the deed--- 
SOCRATES. 
Sir, do your duty---I can bear the chains 
With eaſe of mind, and hope to-morrow's ſun 
Will ſet me free—- That which is Socrates © 
Thou can'ſt not bind. 


[Exit GOAL R. 
6 SOCRATES ſolus. | 

Ye darkſome foreſts | whoſe embow'ring trees 

No light pervades, whoſe pathleſs underwoods 

Aſſume the horrors of the grave: ye rocks! 

On whoſe rough baſe the baleful cypreſs grows, 

And funeral yew ; where ſolitary birds 

Attune their plaintive ſongs : ye ſtreams, which "RY 

Or ſullen move along the reedy pool, | 

Or glide near moſly trunks of trees, and wind 

In Ko meanders thro' the barren plains 

Of marſhy grounds ye diſmal low-funk vales, 

Beneath whoſe dark collected ſhade reclin d 

F | OED 
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Deep horrors dwell, exhibit, pour forth all 
Your ſad deſpair-creating mfluence, 

Your phantoms, ghaſtly groupe of fears begot 
By black diſtemper'd fumes on guilty minds 
Engend ring woe, whoſe duſky, gloomy robe 
By crimes put on, diſtracted fancy wears; 

Who ſees, or thinks the ſees, on ſhapes —— 
Her own deteſted drap'ry dipt in night; 

To fouls like theſe, in 2 ſtyes immers d, 
Redouble all your horrors-—to me, 'they | 
Nought adminiſter but peace and joy; 

> ſhould find in earth's deep center 
Expanded ſkies, and ſtars, and ſun-ſhine round; 
There, virtue brighter than them all, will beam 
On virtue, and his foul illumine through 
Pleaſing eternity, his lamp unquench d. 

O Thou, of time, of ſpace, of worlds the cauſe, 
Immenſe, eternal, infinite ! with Thee 

The world's duration is but as one day, 

And all is gone | a thouſand, thouſand funs 
May have preceded that we now 'behold ; 
And thouſands may ſucceed with freſh ſupplies 
Of recent light: but as thoſe inſtruments 

Which meaſure time are mov d by ſtated laws, 
And ſocial compact of aſſiſting parts; 

So ſuns to ſuns for ever tend, and ſtars 

To ſtars incline in kindred orbs, that dance 

In ſweet vicinity their deſtin'd rounds, 

Obedient to thy dread command : the gems 
That nightly glitter. in che vault of heaven, 
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All vaniſh at thy will, as the graſs fades 
Aduſt and dry bencarh the beeching heat 
Of ſummer ſun: the twinkling polar-ftars 
Sparkle with brilliant luſtre, but when near 
Thy brighter beams intenſely hot, are burn'd 
And wither'd up, as fades the bluſhing roſe 
Before the noon-tide ray, which ſhot dire& 
Contracts it's ſilken leaves. When nature young 
Contended with the rude chaotic mals, 

Ere yet the world was ſettled into form; 

Ere matter did, by Thee impreſs d, receive 
It's binding laws; ere yet the ſolar beam 
Shot thro' the regions of primeval night 
Almoſt impenetrable ; Thou waſt then 

As far, great Deity ſupreme! remov d 

From any origin as now : and when 

A ſecond chaos ſhall devour this world, 

And of the univerſal frame nothing but ſpace 


And void remains; when the new heavens ſhall ſhine 


With ſtars that differ from the lamps of light 
We now behold, and all have run the round 
Of their appointed periods: Thou, great God, 
Shalt ever be the fame, unknown to waſte 

Of ſelf-exiſtence! the quick flight of thought, 


Compar d to whoſe ſwift wing, time, found, and light, 


Itſelf is flow, loſt in the endleſs ſearch, 
Can never reach thy height ; for thought ſoon fails 
In the purſuit of that which knows no bounds. 
Maker of all things! Thou art the bright fun 
Which meaſures the immenſity of time _ 
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With even pace: Thou doſt exiſt with ſtrength 
Never to be impair d: Thine is the light 

Of one perpetual, one meridian- day 

Which ne'er can change; but, as like leſſer ſuns 
Which ſhew an orient dawn, Thou ne'er didft riſe, 
So wilt Thou never ſet. Father of light! 
Give me to feel the influence of y 

Thro' all eternity] Be thine, great God 

To purify my ſoul from mortal ſtain 

Of vice deſtructive, and prepare my mind 

For the fruition of eternal 1 


Enter Pazpo, Ces, and other friends. 


SOCRATES. 


Phzdo, thou'rt welcome---welcome all my friends ! 


But why that melancholy gloom ? has aught 

Unhing'd our country's peace ? or do ye grieve 

For my departure to a place where joys - 

Shall ever reign ;. and where, fo wills the God, 

We ſoon ſhall meet again? and thence look flown 

From skies ſerene, on this tumultuous world, 

That rolls like wind- ſwoln ſeas, which cannot reſt. 
PH Do. 

O Socrates | thou worthieſt of the Greeks, 

Howe er renown'd in the hiſtoric page 

For wiſdom's lore | thy friends have cauſe to mourn 

For thy departure from a world which wants 

Thy aid the more, the more it is diſturb'd 

By vice and faction. Oſt' haſt thou alone 


Wich 
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With ſteady mind, firm and intrepid ſtood 
Againſt a multitude, when tyrants rul' d 
With arbitrary ſway, tore up the bounds 
Of right and wrong, and with 2 heel 
On virtue trampled. 
SOCRATES. 
He who juſtice deals, 

With vengeance will repay the deeds of violence 
Done here on earth. O! let me moralize, 
Whilſt yet this vocal organ is in tune 

To ſpeak the ſerious dictates of my ſoul. 
Man is a compound being, partly made 

Of fine material mould; and partly form'd 
Of intellectual powers, which animate - 
And move the frame, as force of will directs, 
Or reaſon rules; two faculties, which flow 
From the ſame ſoul; one in the queſt of good, 
And one of choice : and yet the will, miſled 
By ſenſe and appetite which cloſe adhere 
To the material ſyſtem, oft commands 
What reaſon oft' forbids : hence are two ways 
Laid open to your choice ; here reaſon leads 
Where virtue ſits ſublime, ready to point 
To true beatitude ; there vagrant will 
Draws you a mazy round in queſt of joys | 
Which fade away, and vaniſh in the act 
Of firſt fruition : if then death difſolves _ _ 
The compound ſyſtem, if the, thinking part 
Shall diſſipate 1 in air, when the embrace 


Of body's oer; vice — forget it's form, % 


1 
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And vaniſh with the foul, abſorb'd and loſt 
In the wide womb of nothing : but, as ſoul, 
T hat principle divine ; of earth-made man 
The immaterial ſpirit, does partake 
Of pure immortal eſſence, and ſubſiſts 
To all eternity; it muſt depend 
On moral virtue, as the only ground 
Ort future happineſs : for, when the foul | 
Has from it's priſon ſeaped, nothing remains 

But vice or virtue, the determin d ſeeds 
Of happineſs or miſery, juſt doom 
Denounc'd by God's malle decree 
To voluntary agents, fitly form'd 
To keep or violate their Maker's laws 
As paſſions rule, or reaſon holds the reins ! 

CEBES. 
If this be true, they who purſue a life 
Of virtue here, muſt, —— they die, aſcend 
Empyreal heaven, there to enjoy a ſtate 
Unknown to change: but ſome have warmly argued, 
T hat when the body dis, the foul like air 
Flies off unſeen and loſt, inſenſible 
Of pain or pleaſure, which can only cleave 
To what is animate. 

SOCRATES. 

Let us, my friend, 
Deliberate on nature's laws, and ſee 
What things can fuffer change, and what endure 
The length of ages and the force of fate. 


Know then that compounds, from whatever kind 
They 
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They draw their being, are by nature fit 


For diſſolution, ever in a flux, 
And ſoon ſurrender their ſpecific forms 
To be no more; but what is ſimple found 
Which we call eſſence, never ſuffers change 
By time and place, but ſtill remains the ſame 
Compleat and ſelf- ſubſiſting thing, unknown 
To alteration: things of the firſt Kind 
Are open to the view, and lie expos d 
To every ſenſe ; but eſſence can be ſeen 
Only by reaſon's eye, when the ſoul ſoars 

ond the verge of ſenſe, to take a view 
Of the ideal world, and penetrate 
The things that never vaniſh, but from ſight 
Of mortal eye: hence then we may ſuppoſe. 
Two forts of beings ; viſible the one, 
And one inviſible ; this ſtill the fame, 
Whilſt that is ſtill in change. 

CEBES. 
So far, my friend, 


You reaſon right. 

Sone 5 wan. | 
Is there aught elſe in man, 
Save foul and body? do not theſe compoſe 
The total fyſtem ? can the foul be ſeen 
By keeneſt eye ? tho body be diſcern'd d 
In it's whole bulk ? fay, is not this the tate 
Of human frame? is not the body then 
Conform to things that ſuffer 48 and feel 


20 final FIN while the foul, l 
Pure: 
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Pure, immaterial, and from mixture free, 
Eludes the ſtroke, and flies the falling frame 
That mingles with the mould, to which it ow d 
It's compound being ? 
CEBES. 
Now I take you gebt, 

And yield a free aſſent: the one reſigns 

What plaſtic nature gave it, and diſſolves 

Into it's principles; the other holds 

Jes ſelf-ſubſiſting form, devoid of parts 

That ſuffer change. 

SOCRATES. 
Then were the ſoul enſlav'd 

To the corporeal ſenſes, when employ'd 

In elevated thoughts; would it not turn 
From the pure view of truth, and mix with things 
Unſtable known, as veering as the wind 
That knows no ſettled point? but when the ſoul 
Looks inward on itſelf, and views the train 

Of fair ideas, which the intellect 

Digeſts in method right, and makes them fit 

For n s uſe, it turns to what is pure 

And ſempiternal ſound, unknown to change 

Of form or order, and to which it bears 

A near relation: there the thinking ſoul | 
Allured by kindred ties, as thought and truth 
Are daughters of the Deny, oft" feaſts 

On intellectual ſweets from the groſs ſenſe 

Of body free, and therefore far remov'd | 
From error's darkling ſhade, which like a cloud 


_ 
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| Of ercaſts the beam of reaſon, and obſtructs 
The ſplendid flow of light which ever ſtreams 
From heavenly wiſdom ; don't you therefore find 
The active ſoul, when from communion free 
With the corporeal ſenſes, firm adheres 
Io whats ſimply beſt? 
CEBEs. 

It muſt be 6, * 
In ſuch a ſituation it conforms 
To what is ſimple, right, unchangeable, 
And ſelf- ſubſiſting; but the body bears 
Similitude to what 1s ſtill in flux, 
As objects vary, and the ſenſes lead _ 
To what right reaſon never would aſſent. 

SOCRATES. | 

But as the ſyſtem of the human frame 
Is ſo contniv'd, that ſoul and body hold 
A mutual commerce while they live on earth 
In ſocial union; does not nature teach 
T hat the corporeal part, which owes it's maſs 
To inert matter, ſhould ſubmit to laws, 
And move as reaſon guides? and, that the foul, 
Of origin divine, ſhould ſtill exert = 
It's juſt dominion ? * | 


CEBEs. 
Doubtleſs, it ſhould claim 
Superior rule; and therefore they who judge 
With true and philoſophic minds, ſhould fly 
From the groſs body, and purſue the train 


Of pure ideas opening to the view 
K 
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Of reaſon's eye, when left ſerenely bright, 
To take a proſpect of the pleaſing ſcene. 

h SOCRATES. 
Cebes, you argue right the foul difturb'd 
By ſenſe and paſſion, which mherent cleave 
To the corporeal frame, does often drop 


A lucid thought, and viſionary catch 


Shade unſubſtantial. Let us now review 


The ſteps we have purſued, and we ſhall ſee 


To what fixt point our former reas ning clue 


Conducts our ſearch---The foul, conſider d right 


In ſenſe abſtracted, ſhews itſelf divine, 
Intelligent, ſelf- moving, free from parts 
And diſſolution, immaterial, free, 

And void of paſſions, ſimple, ſelſ-ſecure 


From what might check the intellectual powers 


From cloſe purſuit of truth : the other part 
Of the compounded fyftem, is a maſs 
Of breathing matter, multiſorm, depriv'd 
Of all intelligence, by nature fram'd 

For diſſolution, ever in a flux, +. 
Uncertain as the breeze that fans the air, 
Subject to weakneſs and diſeaſe, th' effect 


Of jarring atoms : here, now there inclin'd, 


As paſſions force, or varied objects move. 


Do not theſe complicated things conſiſt 
With the eternal laws, by which the God 
Who made the ſoul and body, wiſely rules 
As well the moral as material world ? 


CEBES. 
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 CeBes. 
It muſt be ſo : for the true moral world 
Is of quite different fort from what we call 
The natural ; to one, the thinking foul 
Is near allied, and therefore ſhould be rul'd 
By moral laws, adapted and apply'd 
To beings, charg d with intellect, and will 
To judge and chuſe : but body 1s a part 
Of the material world, and muſt obey 
The laws of diſſolution, when the ſoul 
Springs forth to moral joy---Say, my good friend, 
Do I purſue the line of your diſcourſe ? 
SOCRATES. 
You take me right---when then a man reſigns 
His living breath, nothing 1s viſible 
But the corporeal part, to which the ſoul 
Gave ſenſe and motion; and when vital ſprings 
No longer operate, nothing can remain 
But lifeleſs matter, obvious to the ſenſe 
Of ſight and touch, which ſoon, if not embalm'd, 
Muſt melt away, and mingle with the mould 
Which gave it being: but the ſoul, ſecure 
From force of fate, of 4 to a place unſeen 
By mortal eye, and when it has ſhook off 
The ſluggiſh load, with which it commerce held, 
Small and infrequent as the cogent laws | 
Of vital union claim, but firmly ſtood 
Collected in itſelf ; as far remov'd 
As poſſible from ſenſe, intenſely bent 
On ſpeculations bigh, which fill the mind 
K 2 With 
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With ſentiments ſublime---the happy fruit 

Of true philolophy---does not a foul 

For heaven thus calculated, claim a right 

To what it is moſt like, the living God, 
Immortal, and ſupreme, from whom it drew 
It's wond'rous effence ? thither when the ſoul 
Releas'd from ſenſe and appetites, which cleave 
To the material ſyſtem, wings it's way 

By native impulſe rais'd, it lives like gods 
In calm repoſe, where truth-in ſplendor gay 
Shines forth with beams divine, and fills the foul 
Wich intellectual joy; no darkling ſhade 

To interrupt the view, but things are ſeen 
Conſpicuous as the light : for there the God 
Whole emanations fill the univerſe, 

Is all in all, who ever was, and is, | 
Ard ſhall for ever be the lame, incapable * 

Of alteration. | 


CEBEsS. 
Doubtleſs what is pure 


Should mix with pure, and both confed'rate join, 


Like light and heat, which iſſue from the ſame 
Unvaried ſource. 
SOCRATES. | 

But when a ſoul unpurg'd 
Of earthly vice, reſipns the wretched frame, 
To which it cloſe adher d with fond embrace 
As thither lur'd by magic ſpell, to feaſt 
On ſenſual joys, to which it was ſo prone 


That nought ſeem' d good, or true, but what aroſe 


From 
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From ſome corporeal ſenſe; ſomething which pleas d 
Or ſight, or taſte, or touch, organs prepar d 
By the wiſe Maker, only to ſupply 
The wants of nature, while the complex ſtate 
It's union holds; nor could be brought to think 
That aught inviſible to human eye 
Has real being, tho' the intellect 
When undiſturb'd by ſenſe, can clearly view 
The moral world, and fee the form of things 
In ſimple eſſence: ſay, can ſuch a foul 
Be fraught with innocence, and taſte the ſweets 
Of intellectual joy, ſo long inur d 
To ſenſual pleaſure? 
CEBES. 

Queſtionleſs, a ſout 
Which with the body a fond commerce holds, 
Imbibes corporeal ſtain, and lies immers d 
In the foul dregs of matter, a vile ſlave 
To brutiſh appetites, to which it yields 
The ſcepter of it's power, and clings to ſenſe, 
As if congenite with material mould ; 
So deep the taint has ſunk into the foul | 

PHzDo0. 

As human fouls thus differ in the choice 
Of vice or virtue, yet purſue their ends 
By ſteps unequal ; does no middle ſtate 
Lie betwixt happineſs, and pains, that ſpring 
From vice as from their ſeeds? do all who tread 
The different ways that lead where happineſs 
Or miſery is. found, partake alike 
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Of pain or pleaſure? for, tho virtue wear 

Appearance different from that of vice, 

Vet each has features more or leſs conform 

To the true lines of good and evil, drawn 

By reaſon's pencil, dipt in colours ſrong 

That ſhew a heaven or depaint a hell. 
SOCRATES. 

Thither I meant, my friends, to lead the thread 

Of my diſcourſe, while yet my fault ring tongue 

Performs it's office, deſtin'd by the God 

Who fram'd the organ, to declare his works 


And ſpeak his praiſe. Learn then, to know the laws 


Of will divine. Pure moral rectitude 

Is of the eſſence of the Deity, 

And cannot vary from the laws that rule 
Eternal juſtice, which in a ſolemn place 
Of final doom, where human ſouls convene, 
Led by their dæmons, ſhall the fates of men 
Aweful pronounce, and to each foul aſſign 
A proper region ſuited to the kind 

Of it's paſt life, ſince it deſcended firſt 
From pre-exiſtent ſtate to animate 

An earthly ſubſtance, by the God inſpir d 
With will and reaſon; reaſon to direct, 

And will to chuſe; with ſenſe and appetites, 


Which, as employ d, may either prove the guards 


Or bane of virtue. They who Wi a lite, 
Nor always prone to vice, nor full intent 

On virtue's charms, muſt in a certain place 
Suffer due pains, proportion'd to their crimes, | 


K 
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In meaſure juſt, 'till being cleans'd of guilt 

Which ſoil'd their fouls, they meet with a reward 
That's juſtly adequate to moral good 

Performed here, from future dread of torture 

Ever free: whilſt they who've amaſs d a load 

Of crimes enormous, and atrocious deeds 

Of direful nature, which even mercy's hand . 
Cannot obliterate, are downward hurl'd 0 
To loweſt Tartarus, and there conſign'd 

To ever-during chains the fit reward 

Of foul demeanour. They indeed who led 

Buy a miſguided will, the menial ſlave 

To ſenſe and paſſion, have committed ſins 

Of a deep dye, but ſuch as pemtence 

May purge away ; ſhall for a ſtated time 

Suffer due penance, till by humble ſuit, 

Join'd to the workings of a contrite ſoul, 

They merit pardon, from the liying God 

Freely obtain'd ;---{o cloſe does merey cleave 

To juſtice infinite---the attributes 

Of Him who rules ſupreme But, O my friends 
Know for your comfort, here while ye remain, 
And in this painful pilgrimage have led 

A life of innocence, by reaſon train d 

To purity of will, and free from ſtain 

Of moral turpitude, which warps the mind 
To taſte for ſenſual joys; ſuch guiltleſs fouls, 
From the dead weight of earthly chains releas'd 
As from a priſon, are receiv'd on high 

In bliſsful regions, where inceſſant ſtreams = 6 
_ Empyreal 
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Empyreal light from his celeſtial throne 
Who reigns above, and pours forth all the rays 
Of goodneſs beyond thought, much leſs can words 
Expreſs ideas, too inlarg d to lie 
Within the compaſs of created fouls. [Exeunt. 
{ | SOCRATES retires. 
CHoRUS. 
The Moxar OECONOUMu x. 
As in the ſyſtem of the world we find 
Parts of a lower and a higher kind ; 
And each as in due order plac d, 
Is with peculiar beauty grac'd : 
So does the ſoul ſuperior claim 
A right to rule the human frame, 
Whilſt lower powers in obſequious train 
Exert their menial aid, and reaſon's laws maintain: 


For paſſions, in a truly moral ſtate 
On will, by reaſon guided, ever wait; 
Serve lawleſs motions to controul, 
And are the guardians of the ſoul, 
Which by their aid, with bold eſſay 
To heights of virtue ſpeeds her way ; 
From ſordid earth uprais'd with effort flies, 
And claims a moral kindred to her native skies. 


bi delicately made is nature's chain, 
Where all things mutual lend, and mutual gain; 
The will a middle ſtate maintains ; 


Here reaſon. rules, there paſſion reigns | 
| To 
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To execute the will's commands, 

While at the helm ſage reaſon ſtands 

Io ſee that all things thither fairly tend, 

Where God directs the way, and nature points the end. 


Will then and reaſon are in kind the "IP 
And ſtand diſtinguiſh d only in the name ; 
For choice, where 0 fails, is blind, 
But, with it, of the moral kind 
For then both will and reaſon ** 
Eternal truths from nature's law; 
While moving paſſions are the active ſprings 
Which give the foul to riſe on reaſon's ſoaring wings. 
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ACT :V. GENE I. 


So RATEV˙ ſolus. 
- MAY a friendly gale at heav'n's command 
| Soon hither waft the deſtin'd ſhip that bears 
The ſignal for my death | how flowly id 
The hours to glide, . which carry on their wings 
Our fondeſt hopes! my mind is full prepar d 
For ſpeedy death. 3 55 


Enter CR IT o and other friends. 


SOCRATES. 
Welcome, my friends | ſit down 
As ſeems ye beſt---the hurricane has ceas'd, 
And all is calm---this is the happy day 
Which gives me notice of my change ; let joy 
Serene appear 1n ev'ry ſmiling face, 
And bid it welcome: what the preſident 


* Socrates happened to be condemned the very 44 the prieſt. of Apollo 
crowned the poop of the facred ſhip which failed with an offering into the 
iſland of Delos. 

The reader muſt obſerve, that this ſhip went annually in commemoration of 
the mighty deliverance of Theſeus in Crete, and in conſequence of his vow. 
It was a rule of their religion, never to be broken through, that from the time 
of the departure of this thip from the port of Athens to the time of it's com- 
ing back, no malefactors were ever put to death: this ſometimes, by means 
of contrary winds, occaſioned the intervention of a conſiderable ſpace, as ha 
pened in the caſe of Socrates, who was in priſon thirty days * his death, 
during which time his diſciples attended him with uncommon aſſiduity. 

* Plato in Phed.---Plut. de invidia et odio. 
Whilom 
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Whilom denounc d, ſhot like a ray of light 
Darted from heaven, and gave my ſoul to feel 
Joys which I can't expreſs- What] does pale grief 
Sit + Inn d on your brows, as if chill fear 
Thrill'd thro' the veins ? does this, my friends, beſeem 
A feſtal day? a day, which fair ſhall ſhine | 
In future fame? are ye aghaſt to find 
Your friend ſhall ſoon be happy, and reſume 
His priſtine ſtate ? for ſhame, my brethren | _ 
Let nobler thoughts inſpire your heav'n-born ſouls, 
And give them ſentiments which ſuit the port 
Of immaterial beings made to live 
A ſhort time here---Father of gods and men! 
Be thine the pious care to raiſe my foul 
Above the fear of death, which can deſtroy 
That part alone, which, plaſtic nature form'd d 
Under the conduct of thy guiding hand. 
CRITO. 
O Socrates ! can we unmoy'd behold 
That venerable body gall'd with chains | 
Which none but knaves ſhould bind ? thy hoary head 
Doom'd to a priſon, where the genial ray _ 
Abhors to enter ? and thy ſons expos 9 
To the bare world? or delt d to depe 
On the kind friendly hand, which — 3 wart 
In doing good ? have we not reaſon _ ET 
To mourn the loſs of thee who Rood uamov'd 
In virtue's cauſe p. but means for thy __ 
May yet be found. _ | 


7 > ag 5 SOCRATES. 
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SocRAr Es. 
Unleſs I violate 


The civil laws, and fly from what they deem 


An act of juſtice, I muſt here reſign 

This aged body to the puniſhment 
My judges doom'd ; but the etherial part 
Of eſſence pure, that princple divine + 
Which conſtitutes the man, can never feel 


The fatal blow: for, When this body blends 


With parent earth, the foul ſublime ſhall ſoar 
Thro' fields of ether bright, to meet the God 
Who gave it being, and ſhall make it ſhine 
Thro all eternity in realms of light. 
Thanks to the judges | tho 5 5 deſign, 
They have conſign d me to a life of joy; 
Which flows unfailing from a fource divine, 
Sole fountain pure of - pleaſure and delight! 
CRITO. | 
Had'ſt thou, O Socrates, in humble ſuit 
Addreſs d the judges, and ehoſe aught, beſide 
The Prytanzeum, for thy puniſhment ; 


They never would have ſentene'd thee to death . 


But to demand reward, (tho it became 
The merit of thy ene) ſtunn d like a clap 
Of unexpected thunder, when the ſky 


Is free from clouds. 
SOCRATES. 


Had I, in humble 1 
With abject mind, and fipplication mean, 
Im plor d their "mercy ; - thus — 1 OR 


Have 
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Have ſav d a life, but at the dear expence 
Of all that honour, which a man long train'd 
In philoſophic lore, might juſtly claim 
From a free people. On this principle 
Firm I rely, that nothing beſide guilt 

Can be an evil, and do therefore chuſe 
Rather to be depriv d of ſome few years 
I might have liv'd, than in an inſtant loſe, 
By grov'ling means, the glory I had gain'd 
In my paſt life: and as the preſent age 
Seems not to know my worth, I hence 3 
To late poſterity, aſſur d to meet 
With more regard in all ſucceeding times, 


When prej judice and envy die away. 


RITo. 

Good night, my friend ſome buſineſs calls me forth 
Ere yet I go to reſt; to- morrow's dawn 
Shall bring me hither, when J hope to find 
Thy ear diſpos'd to liſten to advice. [Exit 

SOCRATES. | | 
Now, I am quite at eaſe---Crito no more | ih 
Will think of my eſcape---how ſome men judge | | 


Of what is right or wrong | To leave this place 
Without an order from the civil powers, 2 i 
Is to rebel againſt the laws that rule | 48 
This honour'd ſtate, which could not long ſubft, 
Did ev'ry member claim a right to void a 
It's firm decrees . But now the car of night 

Rolls in deep ſhade, and warns me to addreſs. 


My wonted veſpers to the God who rules 


s — — — 
—_— 1 
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The * We ende of night and day -- 
Hail, univerſal Lord ! at 5 command | +) 
The ſun withdraws his ray, and darkling dips 

To ncther world! anon, the ſtarry train 

Of heav'n ſucceeds, nor varies from the courſe 

By thee ordain'd : thine 1s the dewy ſhade 

Which veils the night, and thine the pearly drops 

That dreſs the morn ! all nature 1s at once 

Thy care and offspring ! be it thine to guard 

The firmneſs of my ſoul, and keep it free 

From foul tranſgrefſion and e ſtain 


C nous. 
Thy praiſe, O Socrates, the moral n 
High ; in fame for ſacred ſong, 
To future ages ſhall tranſmit, r £ 
As time's current rolls along. , * 
Future ages free from-envy 1 br Ss 
Shall thy leading ſteps purſue; 
Shall attend to reaſon's lore, 
And hold mw virtue in cftmguiſh'd VIEW. 


To thee, Minerva's a 80 ſhall honour pay; 

To thee, Apollo tune his 

From thee ſhall future ſages feel 

The ſacred warmth of heav'nly fire. 

By thee the patriot train'd to laws 

Which ought to rule a civil ſtave, 
| Shall find his ſchemes ſucceſsful prove, 

And by his virtues make his. country great. 6 
e 55 ir d 
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Fir d by thy courage, 
| His banner'd legions o 
Fixt as the laws of fate to fall 
With honour, or a conqueſt gain. 
Virtue when harraſs d with Kreſs 
From thee ſhall conſolation find; 
Look with diſdain. on things below, 


And give the ſoul a taſte for pleaſures more refin'd. 


SCENE Ii. 


79 


Etherial SP1R1ITs 4 and ſing while SLATED 


Eaſe, delight * human kind 1 
Soft 3 of the mind! _ 
Sweet the warbling wood-lark's ſong, 
When he chaunts the trees among | 
But without thee his ſweeteſt ſtrain 
Inſtead of pleaſure gives a pain. 
| Sweet is the dewy-ſpangled mead, 
The level lawn or winding glade | 
Sweet is the cadence of the limpid rill 


When gently trickling down the 2 reclining hill! 


But nor rill nor lawn can pleaſe 
When the mind is not at 3 
Eaſe, thou happy gift of xp 
By the gods to mortals, given |. 
Thou, to fair virtue near ally'd, 
Art ever by her ſacred fide l 


— ——— —V 
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Whether ſhe chuſe the rugged way, 
Or thro' the moſs- grown valley ſtray; 
You, ſooth'd with raptur d fancy, walk along, 
And lend attentive ear to her celeſtial ſong: 


8 
— Ur - —— 


Eaſe the lyric bard inſpires, 

Warms his breaſt with heavenly fires; 

Bids him well a fuller key, 

Or a ſoſter ſound tony 

Tis eaſe alone gives peaceful reſt 

To the pure virtue- breathing breaſt ; 

*Tis eaſe that calms the ruffled ſoul, 

'Tis eaſe can paſſion's force oontroul: 
Virtue and eaſe for ever ſocial join; 


Both of congenial form, and both of birth divine | 


See the ſofily-ſleeping ſage, 

Silver d o'er with hoary age 

See his viſage calm and clear, 

Such as ſmiling infants wear, | 

When at ſome pleaſing glittering _ 

Their little hearts exult with joy. | | 

Happieſt of mortals 1. ſoon ſhall we 9 , 

Thy en ſpirit ſee ; 

When in high heaven it tunes the golden lyre, | a 
And joins in ſymphony with the celeſtial choir. 
[On Cx1T.o's coming in, SOCRATES awakes. 
SOCRATES. | es 

Thy viſitation, Crito, ſeems to bear 
Some haſty meſſage, tay, how wears the time? 
ks i 9 CRITro. 


Pk 
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CRITO. 
The firſt freſh dawn of light 
Opens the morn, and bids Aurora riſe 
To wake the fun. Juſt as I enter'd here 
Methought I heard a ſoftly, warbling voice, 
That tun'd melodious numbers; near at firſt 
It ſeem'd, then by flow ſinking dy'd away 
In diſtant ſounds. 


Soc RATES. 

O Crito! ſuch a night 
I never ſpent till now ; in eaſy flow 
The circling blood held on a gentle courſe 
Thro' all my veins: my head ſerene and clear 
As the ſtill air, when ſcarce a breeze is found 
To wave it's wings : the ſpirits which exhale 
From the pure purple flood, in wanton play 
Danc'd round my heart; and the reſpiring lungs 
Breath d with uncommon eaſe : methought I heard 
Voices that tun'd harmonious airs, more ſoft 
Than Orpheus ſong, which made the ſavage race 
Forget their rage. Praiſe to the God fupreme 
Who reigns above, ſtill preſent to our wants 
Whether we wake or ſleep! for, what you've heard 
Was doubtleſs ſent by him, to chear my foul 
With miniſtrelſy divine. But, Crito, ſay, 
What ſo ſoon brought thee to the diſmal goal 
Of thy old friend ? is the ſhip yet arriwv d 
Which ſail' d to Delos, and at whoſe return 
] leave this world to haſten to the hoſt 
Of heav'n's inhabitants, and taſte the ſweets . 

. M : 
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Of love and joy, which the ſoul cannot feel 
While here embodied ? 
CriToO. 
There is ſure advioe 
From Sunium brought, that with to-morrow's fun 
The fatal veſſel comes---therefore in haſte 
I hither ſped to tell thee, that the doors 
Are open to thy flight, the goaler gain'd, 
And all things ready for a ſure eſcape 
From ruthful priſon, and the dread of death. 
Haſte, and let us leave ungrateful Athens, 
Ere the dim morning brighten into day. 
SOCRATES. 
Is there a place beyond the bounds which hold 
This Attica, where death has no acceſs 
To mortal man? had I not better here 
"Reſign my life? here, where the ſtate decreed 
That I ſhould end my days does it conſiſt 
With honour's laws, that like a miſcreant 
Touch'd with the ſenſe of guilt, I thus ſhould fly 
Thro' fear of death? ſuch 2 11] becomes 
The principles I taught. 
CRITO. 

Perhaps you think 
That your eſcape would hurt your friends who hold 
Your doom unjuſt ; perchance expoſe their lives 
To civil rage but, what can be more dear 
To an ingenuous mind, than to preſerve 
The life of Socrates, on which depends 
The good of thouſands ? even ſtrangers come 


Fram 
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From diſtant parts to purchaſe thy releaſe 
On laviſh terms, with promiſe to ſupply 
Thy future wants, and make thee finiſh life 
In peaceful eaſe: or, ſhould'ſt thou think that ſcheme 
Too inſecure; I have in Theſſaly 
A ſweet retreat, where you may freely live 
Remote from danger, and in ſafe repole 
Plant in your children's minds the living ſeeds: 
Of facred truth: there may Xantippe cloſe 
Thy beamleſs eyes, when nature ſtops the {ſprings 
Of borrow'd motion, and thy foul takes flight 
On upward pinions to the throne of heaven. 
SOCRATES. 

Had I, thro' curioſity, been led 
To ſee this ſeat of ſcience, unattach'd 
To the Athenian laws, and here arraign'd 

For crimes I know not, I ſhould think my life 
Might be preſerv'd by miniſterial means 
Of any kind, which would not lay the rules 
Of moral virtue waſte : but, as I here 
Was uſher d into life, and deeply drank 
Of the ſoul-chearing ſtream which limpid flows. 
From ſcientific ſpring; as here I ſpent 
My riper years, obedient to the laws 
Of the Athenian ſtate, which ſpread it's wings 
To guard my civil rights; as more than once 
With due ſolemnity I pledg'd my faith, to hold 
The laws of juſtice facred, and renounce 
All private views: how can I now unhinge 


Such ſtrong engagements, made by free conſent, 


And voluntary choice ? CRITo. 
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\'CrrrTo. 
O Socrates | 
Thy country has condemn'd thee to a death 
That wears the cloud of guilt, which to thy foul 
Was ever odious known---Can Juſtice here 
Plead in her favour ? can ſhe hold the ſcales 
Of right and wrong with an unequal hand, 
And weigh the fates of men, as will inclines 
To fave or to deſtroy ? Can ſhe abſolve 
The hand profane for ſhedding guiltleſs blood, 
Which cries aloud for vengance from the gods 
On a curs'd nation ? 
SOCRATES. 
Crito, too much zeal 
In friendſhip's cauſe, has made you paſs the bounds 
Of virtue's law, which bid you not return 
Evil for evil; nor requite offence 
By the like uſage ; nor repair a wrong 
By foul miſdeeds. Should he who gave thy frame 
It's vital feeds, or ſhe who with fond care 
Nurtur'd thy helpleſs youth, and train'd thy tongue 
To liſping prattle, ſhould they diſcourteous prove 
And treat thee hardly, would'ſt thou therefore drop 
Filial obeyſance, and forget the ſon 
To be reveng' d on thoſe who gave thee birth? 
And know'ſt thou not, thy country claims a right 
To more regard than they from whom you drew 
The crimſon blood which circles in your veins ? 
You know, my Crito, I have ever taught, 
That acts of juſtice in a civil ſtate 
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Are it's defence and bulwark, the firm baſe 
On which it ſtands: ſay then, I am to die 
In virtue's cauſe, and fall a ſacrifice 
To warmth of rage ; .do they who take my life, 
Suffer, or I? The ſpotleſs ſoul ſecure 
From ſhock of death, ſmiles at the pointed dart, 
And bids it ſtnke---Let then Melitus fear, 
And they who judg'd me---there grim horror claims 
A right to rage : O may they find a way 
To make their peace with God: I here reſign 
My ſentenc d life a victim to his will. 

CRITo. 


I with my care had met with more regard. 
[Exit Carro. And Sock Ars retires. 


Croxvs. 
Death, when view'd by guilty eyes, 
Muſt in dreadful form appear ; 
But to the good and virtuous mind 
Death can nought but pleaſure wear : 


There the ſoul in ſeparate life 
When divorc'd from wedded clay, 
Has nothing to employ it's thoughts, 
But dreary manſions void of day : 


Here the ſoul from earth eſcap'd 
Ranges thro' joyous realms of light ; 
With wonder views the rolling orbs, 


All heaven unfolding to it's ſight : 1 
| There 


Soc r E S. 


There ſhalt thou quickly wear the crown, 
Where virtue's. gems for ever glow, 

Excurſive ſoar, and thence look down 
With pity on the world below. 


SCENE MI. 


| SOCRATES folus. 

Now all within is calm---when this bright ſan, 

Shall dip in weſtern wave it's: glowing wheels, 

From earth ſhall Socrates with joy afcend 

Into the regions of eternal light | 

Where God preſides, the origin and end 

Of heav'n-born ſouk.! there I ſhall joyous meet 

With * Palamedes, upright man, betray'd. . Buy 


* Palamedes the ſon of Nauplius king of Eubœa, when the Grecian 
kings were to go to the war of Troy. Ulyſſes (fon of Laertes) ro ſave himſelf 
at home, feigned himſelf mad. Palamedes found. out the. counterfeit, by lay- 
ing his ſon in the furrow, as he was ploughing, and ſowing falt---he ſtopt the 
plough, and ſaved the boy, whereupon his counterfeiting was diſcovered, and he 
was taken to the war againſt his will, and being fent into Thrace to forage 
for corn, he returned, and ſaid he could find none---Palamedes went himſelf, 
and returned with large quantities from thence. Ulyſles, to revenge thete things, 
counterfeited a letter in Priamus's name, wherein he thanked Palamedes for 
his intended treaſon, and mentioned that he had ſent him gold for a reward : 
now Ulyſſes had ſecretly conveyed gold into his tent: thele letters were 
found and read in the camp. Palamedes was called; Ulyſſes ſeemed to 
defend him, and ſaid no truſt was to be given to the letters of enemies; 
but, faid he, let ſome men be ſent into Palamedes's tent, and then if there be 
found any ſum of gold, that he was ſurely guilty---They ſent and found the 
gold, and Palamedes was condemned and ſtoned---His death was afterwards 
revenged by Nauplius. In the time of the Trojan war he invented four Greek 
letters >, £, x» o, adding them to the ſixteen which had been before invented 
by Cadmus. He was üg in aſtrology, and the firſt who found out the 
cauſe of eclipſes, and brought the year to the courſe of the ſun, and — 

mont 
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By old Laertes' ſon: there + /Eacus, 

And t Rhadamanthus and Triptolemus, 
Renown'd of old, heroes and demigods, 
Sanctities of heav'n, that kept their ſouls - 
Unſtain'd by vice, and all who held in view 
The public good, his praiſe ſhall celebrate 
In chaunt ſymphonious, whoſe erective hand 


Made heav'n and earth, and the ſtupendous whole 

In all it's vaſt variety of change 

In ſtated order rules : there * Linus, born 

Of fair Terpſichore, and who firſt taught 

Threician Orpheus to high-ſtring his lyre 

To artful melody; there he who ſung 

The race of gods, and taught the rural plains 

To yield their fruits; there blind Mæonides, 

So fam'd for epic ſong, and all the bards Who 


month to the courſe of the moon---He invented ſeveral methods of ordering 
an army, and the giving the watch word, which, together with thoſe letters, 
they ſaid, he learned by the conduct and flying of cranes---whence by the 
poets they are called Palamedis aves---the birds of Palamedes. Mart. 

+ Racus was the ſon of Jupiter by Ægina; he and Rhadamanthus were 
only inferior judges, the firſt of whom examined the Europeans, the latter 
the Aſiatics, and bore only plain rods as a mark of their office; but all ditli- 
cult caſes were referred to Minos, who fat over them with a ſcepter of gold--- 
Their court was held in a large meadow called the field of truth. Plato and 
Tully add Triptolemus to theſe as a fourth judge---he was ſon of Celeus of 
Athens; Ceres lent him her chariot, and ſent him through the world to inſtruct 
mankind in the benefits of tillage. , 

+ Rhadamanthus was ſon of Jupiter and Europa, a great legiſlator, and 
brother to Minos---who having killed his brother, fled to Mchalia in Beotia, 
where he married Alcmena, the widow of Amphytrion : his province in the 
infernal regions was to judge ſuch as died impenitent. 

Linus was fon of Apollo, whom he had by the nymph Terpfichore ; he 
was born at Thebes, and eminent for learning he wrote on the origin of the 
world, the courſes of the ſun and moon, and the production of animals 
but of theſe not the leaſt fragments remain. 
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Who ſung of virtue, in full concert join'd 
Shall ſtrike the ſilver oymbals tun'd to notes 
Of harmony divine, and heav'n's bright court 
Shall ring with joy: ſuch is the ſymphony 
Of fouls above---But ! Crito comes 


Who could act right, but oft miſtakes the means. 


Enter CRITo, and ſeveral friends. 


„ 
O Socrates | thy faithful friends in crowds 
Do hither flock, and preſs to know thy will 
Concerning thy affairs, that they may learn 
What beſt befits thy family, and ſuits 
Thy tender offspring. 

SOCRATES. 

I have nothing new 
To leave in charge---purſue the moral ſchemes 
I always taught; if ye neglect yourſelves 


'You will not think of me, nor of the friends 


I leave behind me; ſtill let your faithful 
Memories be ſtor d with all thoſe lectures, 

All thoſ2 moral rules, which for your guidance 
Chiefly I have plan'd; with unabated vigour, 
Truth's facred ſteps purſue, where'er ſhe leads 
Her ſafe-directing way; altho' th' event 

May unſucceſsful prove; let juſtice rule 

In all your actions: be the republic 


Your guardian care; let love and friendſhip's bonds 


Unite you all, and let no wild miſrule 
4 
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Bear down virtue, for without virtue's aid, 
No ſtate can long ſubſiſt: Xantippe's friends, 
With her own induſtry and care, wall feed 
The wants of nature; very ſmall ſupplies 
Are found ſufficient; what is more, muſt tend 
To ſlothful luxury. Give it in charge 
To my dear children, to purſue the ſteps 
Their father trod; and train their youthful minds 
To ſentiments of truth, as ye would ſow 
Seed in a field, ere multitude of weeds 
Renders it waſte : and ſhould they fall like me 
In virtue's cauſe, we ſoon ſhall meet above, 
Where God's unerring juſtice holds the ſcales, 
By which the merit of the cauſe is weigh'd--- 
This counſel I bequeath---be it your care 
To ſee the purport of my will obey'd. 
RITO. 

But ſay, my friend, how would you be interr 4, 
When death ſhall Jay that honour'd body low? 

- ..- SOCRATES. - - 
Juſt as you pleaſe, do with it as you wall--- 
Corruption claims that -part of Socrates, 
This carcaſe is it's prey. but t other part 
Came down from heav'n, and thither ſhall return 
To live with ſpirits of congemal form- 
Ol be it then your care to keep your ſouls 
Immaculate and pure, an offering meet 
For Him who form'd them, when his wiſdom deigns 
To ſummon them to render an account 


N 
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Of what they did on earth while here confin d 
To periſhable frames, too apt to draw 
The ſoul aſide, and lead it into vice! 


SCENE IV. 
Enter a MESSEN GER from PLarTo. 


MxssENGER. 
To thee, O Socrates, does Plato make 
A tender of his heart - uncommon pains 
Have ſeiz d his limbs, and render him unfit 
To pay his duty here, elſe would he ſpend 
His hours with thee, while yet thou doſt ſubſiſt, 
Tho in a priſon; and with gladneſs hear 
Thy wiſdom- flowing tongue, which oft has charm d 
His liſt ning ear, and warm' d his glowing breaſt 
With ſoul-enraptur d fire: his grateful heart 
Oerflows with thanks for thy benevolence 
And friendly care, which gave a happy turn 
To his young mind, and rais d his grov ling ſoul 
Fr rom ſordid earth, to dignity and worth. 

SOCRATES. 

Plato is worthy of my tendereſt wiſh 
And high regard: O may the God I ſerve 
Give him to live, till he has run his courſe 
Of virtue here! his tow'ring genius ſoars 
Like eagles on the wing, when toward heaven 
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They riſe in rapid flight, and view che ſun 


In his meridian blaze: Plato has drank 

Deep at my ſpring, and knows the moral ſource 
From whence it flows: to him and Xenophon 
I pour'd out all my foul, and found a ſoil 

Fit to receive the ſeeds I meant to ſow 

In generous minds, by nature form'd to taſte 
Propriety and order: for I choſe 

The tablets of the heart whereon to ſtamp 

My living precepts, rather than to uſe ' 1 
The ſkins of beaſts---ſhould my lov d Plato write 
Aught of his Socrates ; his candid pen 

Will fair deſcribe the maſter and the friend--- 
O Xenophon ! thy fate has call'd thee forth 
To noble deeds of arms ; at thy return 

Athens ſhall ſhine in fair hiſtoric page ; 

Nor thy old Socrates be left unprais'd. 

O! may they live in peace! may miniſters 

Of light attend them thro' the dreary vale 

Of this dark world, till we ſhall meet above, 
Never to part again!] there ſhall our ſouls 

From bond of body free, range uncontroul'd 


* Xenophon was about that time conducting that memorable retreat of the 
ten thouſand Greeks from the remoteſt part of Perſia into their own country 
which retreat of ſix hundred and twenty leagues, was made in one hundred 
and twenty-two days marches, and in the ſpace of eight months, of which 
the whole honour is almoſt due to himſelf, as well in regard to the advice and 
good conduct, as in relation to the command of the enterprize. 
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Thro pure etherial ſpace, and thence ſurvey 
Wich true delight all ſublunary things. 
MEssEN GER. 
Thou honour'd ſage, adieu! 
SOCRATES. 
Adieu, good man! 
Health to my Plato Bid him bear in mind 
Our moral converſe, and purſue the path 
Which leads where truth and probity preſide: 
Bid him not mourn for me- -I wait with joy 
The coming hour - -O] may this happy day 
For ever ſhine in the records of fame, 
And ſhew the merits of my blameleſs life 
| Mtes$SENGER. 
With faithful care I will relate to Plato 
The purport of thy words---once more adieu. | 
[Exit. 
SOCRATES. 
O Crito! O my friends! tell Xenophon, 
I gladly would have ſeen him ere the power 
Of ſpeech was loſt---he fairly trac'd my foul 
By all it's reas'ning clues, and hope he holds 
My moral precepts fully in his view, 
To guide his conduct thro! this vale of woe. 
CriTo. 
Thy orders, Socrates, ſhall be obey'd; 
And he ſhall be acquainted with the whole, 


From thy appearance in the court, till death 
Shall cloſe thoſe eyes. 


SOCRATES. 
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SOCRATES. 
I hope he'll hear thy tale 
Without concern, fave what our friendſhip claims, 
The goodly offering of united minds. 


SU N. 
Enter GOAL ER. 


GOALER. 


This is the deſtin'd hour, when you muſt take 
The fatal cup. 


SOCRATES. 
Pray what 1s to be done 
When I have ta'en the draught ? for I would chooſe 
To die as I'm directed. 
GOALER. 
Walk about 
Till you begin to find your failing legs 
Grow weary of their load, then lie ſupine 
Upon your bed, to give the liquor leave 
To check the blood, and operate with force. 
SOCRATES. 
Come, give it me :---that welcome precious cup,.. 
That cordial to the ſoul of Socrates, 
That ſweet releaſe from anxious care and tall, 
I joyous hold ; by this ſhall T aſcend 
The habitations of the juſt, beyond 
The reach of malice I already foar--- 
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Already 


Who — it power to think | 0 may he guard 
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Already ſee---(what beam divine is this l) 
The manſions open, where the bleſt ſhall reign 
In robes of glory Friend, ---fay, can I ſpare 
As muſt of this kind potion as would make 
A ſmall libation. 

GOALER. 


I prepar'd the doſe 


Juſt of ſufficient force to make thy end 
As ealy as I could. 


So RATES. 
I thank thee, friend 
Thy viſitations ſince I hither came 
Have been humane and kind---tho' nought, thou ſay ſt, 
Can from this cup be ſpar d; yet I may pour 
My prayers forth to the great God who rules 
In heaven and earth ſupreme, that he may make 
My exit from this world, and the laſt ſtage 


Of life as eaſy as his wiſdom deems 


Moſt proper for me 
[Here Socrates flands filent for a Short time, 
and then drinks the cup with amazing tran- 
quiltty. 
---Be thy blefſed will 

For ever mine! Parent of heaven and earth, 

And all the breathing forms that live in Thee, 

To Thee I render back what cannot die ! 

From Thee it came, and does to Thee return, 

In hope of kind acceptance from the God 


The 
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The offspring of his goodneſs, rais'd to do 1 


His will on earth, and crown it with reward 
Where reigns beatitude without allay !--- 
Now muſt I walk about----a little time 
Will ſet me free from earth---- 
[When be had drunk the draught be looked about 
and ſaw his friends weeping. 
Ah | where my friends, 

Is now your virtue's wonted ftrength ? for this 
I ſent away the women, leſt 7herr eyes 
Should flow with tears of weakneſs ; I have taught 
That men ſhould die in peace, and bleſs the gods 
For their departure hence, who have prepar'd 
A better life for all who firmly tread 
The paths of virtue, and purſue the way 
That leads to heav'n---O ! may my demeanour, 
My ſteady practice in this aweful hour, 
This hour, that verges on eternity, 
Be ſuch as Socrates himſelf would praiſe !--- 
Shall this divorce my weary ſoul from .carth--- 
Tranſcendent drug---this trivial ſimple draught--- 
This trampled weed conſign me to the ſtars | 
o bountiful is nature---Ceaſe to weep--- * 
My countrymen, my friends rather rejoice, af 
Rejoice with Sorts triumph ſhare--- 
No ſhade of doubt remains, 'tis day-light all--- 
'Tis heaven itſelf unfolds---O. wider yet 2 
Unfold that glorious gate, the courts of light 
I ſee, I ſee---no mortal tongue can utter To 

I ſpring, 
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I fpring, I ſoar, I * with the bleſt--- 

[He grows faint. 
And yet---but friendſhip comes from heav'n, farewel. 
Nature forgoes her gripe---I feel---I feel 
Her flacken'd hand---thou potent, friendly draught--- 
My ſoul 1s half enlarg'd---embrace me---help me--- 
Hold, hold me up---ye winged miniſters--- 
To Thee, thou God ſupreme---to Thee I give--- 
Thou ſource of life---but O my foul is thine--- 
Take back this portion of thyſelf---take back--- 
Let Socrates be thine---for ever--- 

[ Expires. 
CRITO. 

Il do the laſt kind office to my friend, 
Ill cloſe his eyes that ſet in ſhades of night, 


And ſee his funeral ** perform d. 
[Exeunt omnes. 


Cnorus of ethenal SpIRITS. 


Hail, Innocence, thou heav'n-born maid | 
Before thee walks a virgin train, 
In virtue's faireſt robes array d, 
White as the milky way unknown to foil or ſtain. 


Behind, Content ith ſmiling 8 
Fair meek- ey d nymph, holds on her way, 
Purſues thee with an even pace, 


And from thy cheering path does never devious ſtray. 


At 
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At thy command relentleſs death, 
Daughter of Erebus and night, 
Vet pleas d awaits thy lateſt breath; 
And ſees the ſoul aſcend on beams of ſilver light. 


There in fable weeds array d 
All that of Socrates could die, 
Pointing io the dead body. 
Releas'd from mortal care is laid; 
Of parts terrene compos'd, and alien from the ſky. 


But as we hither ſped our way, 
We ſaw the living part aſcend, 
Bright as the pure etherial ray, 
And tow'rd the court of heav'n, with ſoaring effort tend. 


Him ſoon, when rage and envy ceaſe ; 
When reaſon hath reſum'd her throne, 
And cooler thoughts give paſſion eaſe ; 
Athens ſhall mourn in tears, and wiſh the deed undone. 


To him they ſhall choice ſtatues raiſe, 
With ornamental ſculpture grac'd, 
Fair meed of worth and virtue's praiſe, 
To his immortal fame in the * Pompeian plac'd. 

* This was one of the houſes belonging to the republic of Athens, called 
the houſe of pomps, becauſe it was particularly appointed for the preparation 
of their pomps and ceremonies.--- 

Diagenes ſtatue of Socrates. 
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To him rich ſhrines ſhall honour pay, 
Erected by decrees of ſtate ; 
To him ſhall injur'd ſuppliants pray 
So will the Gods above, and what they will is fate. 


